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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN PITTSBURGH, 1835-1950! 
Wiuram D. McCoy 


HE CONCEPT of free compulsory public education in Pittsburgh 
T dates back to the year 1682 when William Penn and a small 
group of Quakers drafted a code of laws for the establishment and 
government of the Colony of Pennsylvania which they were about to 


establish in America. Section 13 of this code read: “That all children 
within this province of the age of twelve years, shall be taught some use- 
ful trades or skill to the end none may be idle, that the poor may work 
to live and the rich, if they become poor, may not want.” A revision of 
this code two years later added a clause stipulating that a fine of five 
pounds must be paid by parents or guardians neglecting to comply with 
the law. It required 150 years to establish public schools legally in Penn- 
sylvania, and 212 years to complete the original concept of free compul- 
sory public education. 

The long delay in the fulfillment of this great social movement was 
due, in large measure, to the Quakers themselves. From a downtrodden 
and ostracized class in England, they rose rapidly to positions of eco- 
nomic and political influence in Philadelphia and the surrounding terri- 

1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on March 28, 1950. In his position as educational statis- 
tician of the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education for many years, 
Mr. McCoy made a comprehensive and intensive study of this subject 
and has compiled a complete, well-documented history, the first of 
its kind, of which this necessarily brief sketch is only an epitome. 
With regard to the latter he calls attention to the fact that, begin- 
ning with the year 1868, the material is grouped according to the sev- 


eral administrative periods of the seven city school superintendents, 
with the events in each described in chronological order.—Ed. 
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tory. Many of them renounced their Quaker faith and joined the Angli- 
can Church. They educated their sons by private tutors until they were 
ten or twelve years of age and then sent them to England and continental 
Europe for their formal education. Their daughters received their edu- 
cation in private schools near home. 

For these and other reasons, the concept of public education receded 
into the background and received but little attention at the time of the 
adoption of the first state constitution in 1776. Fourteen years later in 
1790, the constitution was revised. Article 7 on education was almost 
forgotten. It was moved to Article 11 during one of the last sessions of 
the constitutional revision committee, and the clause “the poor may be 
taught gratis” was added. 

During the next forty-four years this blighting clause prevented all 
efforts to establish free public schools. During these years, every gover- 
nor and legislature bandied this important social movement about and 
all the while hosts of children went without any education whatsoever. 

In the legislature of 1834 Senator Samuel Breck of Philadelphia 
was made chairman of a joint committee of the senate and house to draft 
a bill to provide free public education for all children. The act finally 
passed both houses and was approved by Governor George Wolf on 
April 1, 1834. 

The new school law provided for the organization of the state by 
county-wide districts under the county commissioners; acceptance or re- 
jection to be decided by vote of elected delegates; taxes for school pur- 
poses to be levied, collected, and dispersed by the commissioners; a state 
subsidy to each county to the extent of one-half the amount collected in 
local taxes. 

On November 11, 1834, the sheriff of Allegheny County called a 
meeting of delegates from each of the local districts to meet in the court- 
house. At this meeting, it was unanimously agreed that the provisions of 
the new school law be approved and acted upon. The citizens of Pitts- 
burgh then elected six school directors in each of the four wards of the 
city. The twenty-four men thus elected included eight lawyers, one 
judge, four manufacturers, three doctors, and three tradesmen—cer- 
tainly, in the main, a very high type of personnel for these new and im- 
portant offices. Their subsequent actions indicate that they were com- 
petent, fearless, and progressive in the management of the schools. 


Even though the school system was under way, there were some 
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citizens who were opposed to it. The chief objection was due largely to 
taxation. In Pittsburgh more than $3,000 were collected in taxes the 
first year, of which amount only half was required to operate the schools. 
The remainder was distributed by the commissioners outside of Pitts- 
burgh. This gave the enemies of the system a strong argument in sup- 
port of their opposition, and even some of the friends of the system be- 
came doubtful over this seeming injustice. However, the school direc- 
tors of the four wards increased the tax millage and collected $13,300 
the second year. While this seeming confusion was going on in Pitts- 
burgh agitation was developing in various parts of the state for the repeal 
of the law. 

At the 1835 session of the legislature, 558 petitions with more than 
31,000 signatures were presented asking for the repeal of the school law. 
It was during this discussion in the legislature that Thaddeus Stevens 
made his famous speech in behalf of the law. The repeal was defeated, 
and the law remained on the statute books. Its repeal has never again 
been considered from that time until today. The senate and house jour- 
nals show that every legislature has taken some action for the expansion 
and development of the schools from 1835 to date. 

Here in Pittsburgh, there came a lull in the preparations for open- 
ing the schools while the legislature was considering the repeal. How- 
ever, as soon as the law was affirmed, action resumed to have the schools 
in operation at an early date. Four available sites were selected, one in 
each ward. One was an abandoned carpet factory, one a chair factory, 
and two were old warehouses. Contracts were let for the building of 
suitable desks for the pupils, purchasing of limited supplies and other 
equipment and putting the buildings in order for the opening of schools 
in the fall. Advertisements were imeovead in the local papers for teach- 
ers capable of using the Lancasterian System of instruction. These ad- 
vertisements included a note for eastern papers to copy and bill the Pitts- 
burgh school directors. 

One such advertisement came to the attention of a young man from 
New England teaching in an eastern town, and he applied tas a position 
and was promptly elected. His name was James B. D. Meads, and he be- 
came the first teacher elected to teach school in Pittsburgh. A Mr. and 
Mrs. Whittier and a Mr. and Mrs. Creighton came from New England 
and remained for many years. Local teachers were chosen to teach in 
the fourth school. The first public school in Pittsburgh was opened on 
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September 5, 1835, with five boys enrolled and James Gilmore, a young 
law student, as the teacher. 

Coeducation was frowned upon. The primary department for small 
children was located on the ground floor of the building. The older boys 
occupied the second floor and the girls the third floor. Separate entrances 
were provided for each. The number of pupils assigned to each teacher 
varied from 100 to 250. The Lancasterian method provided for the 
teacher to select ten or twelve of the brighter pupils as monitors, each 
identified by a brass check suspended from the neck. These monitors 
were instructed directly by the teacher, and they, in turn, instructed the 
other pupils in small groups. The monitors had the power of reporting 
their charges for discipline to the teacher. This sometimes proved unfor- 
tunate for the monitor, for the disciplined pupil reserved the right to 
call in his pals and to settle his grievance with the monitor outside of 
school hours. The Lancasterian method was considered a success, but it 
did not last more than two or three years in Pittsburgh. 

Most of the schoolrooms were crowded, children sat on the floor 
and on the window sills, and when these positions were filled late com- 
ers were sent home. Some of the pupils were without books; free text- 
books were not yet in existence. Parents had to buy the books for their 
children. The school directors sometimes bought textbooks for the poor 
children for use in school, only. The problem was further complicated 
by the frequent changes in textbooks, and the fact that each ward had 
its own books and changed them frequently, thus adding to the financial 
burden of the parents who could ill afford to keep up with the demands 
of the schools. 

There were only limited quantities of paper available and pupils 
used slates for written work. Steel pens were not available at this time, 
and quill pens were used for writing. An incident related by one of the 
pupils of Mr. Meads of the South School indicates that he would sharp- 
en some fifty to seventy-five quills while eating his noon lunch. Also, 
there were no slate blackboards. These were made of wood painted black, 
and the teacher did the painting. The teacher was responsible for firing 
the pot-belly stove in the center of the room and keeping the room prop: 
erly swept and clean. 

Teachers were employed not so much for their mental abilities as 
for their ability to manhandle the large and unruly members of their 
classes. In one ward, the directors debated whether it was entirely proper 
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to elect any woman as a teacher. On second thought, they did, at forty 
dollars per quarter. Women teachers never received more than one half 
the salary of men teachers. Schools were in session six days a week for 
seven and one half hours a day. There were two holidays each year, 
Christmas and the Fourth of July. 

Pupils started to school at six years of age and scarcely ever re- 
mained beyond the age of twelve years hecnnee there was no type of 
school or instruction available beyond that age. Child labor was an im- 
portant factor in the industrial life of the city. Children, sometimes very 
young, were put to work in the glass factories or in the textile mills to 
work from sunrise to sunset, six days a week. It is a matter of record 
that when a child was “bound out” to a tradesman, he was to furnish that 
child with food, clothing, shelter, and at least three months of schooling 
each year. On certain occasions, the employer worked the child all day 
and made him attend night school for his education. 

Colored children were excluded from public schools during the first 
two years the schools were in operation. A petition from the colored citi- 
zens backed by a recommendation of a number of prominent white citi- 
zens caused the directors of the four wards to combine in the establish- 
ment of a central school for these children. The school was opened in 
November, 1837. This school remained in operation under both colored 
and white teachers, in a number of locations, until July 4, 1881, when 
all such schools were outlawed by an act of the legislature. 

All pupils were admitted to schools on a ticket issued by any mem- 
ber of the school board, and in some instances by the teachers. This lat- 
ter practice was questioned, because teachers sometimes accepted pupils 
from other than their own wards in order to maintain larger enrollments. 
Expulsions and suspensions from school for any cause were made by the 
directors. Truancy was one of a long list of offenses prevalent from the 
very first year. As a control for truancy, notices were sent to the parents 
which required their signature and prompt return to the teacher; contin- 
ued violations resulted in suspension or expulsion from school. There 
were gangs then, one or more in each ward, and any boy caught away 
from his own district met with rough treatment at the hands of a rival 
gang. 

There was time for recreation both in school hours at recess time 
and after school. According to an old resident who attended school pre- 
vious to 1850, the boys played walsdown, tag, whip and a form of ball. 
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The girls jumped rope, played jacks and catcher. Fishing and swimming 
in the near-by rivers provided recreation while playing “hooky” or out- 
side of school hours. Occasionally, excursions were made to the country 
under the guidance of the teacher. 


The makeshift quarters so hastily acquired in the beginning were 


soon found to be inadequate and undesirable for school purposes. The 
school directors began to plan for new and better buildings during the 
first year. The first schoolhouse was built in 1836 and others were built 
within the next two years. Annexed wards soon built substantial school- 
houses. All of these buildings were built on or near a corner site in order 


to provide separate entrances for the different sexes. Some of these 
buildings were the most imposing structures in the wards. As an ex- 
ample, the Fifth Ward School, later known as the Ralston School, indi 
cates the civic interest in schools. The grounds were surrounded by an 
iron fence, and shade trees were planted in the school yard. The build- 
ing was a brick structure three floors high with a basement. City water 
and gas were piped into the premises. As an indication of the substan- 
tial character of this building, it remained in active service for more 
than eighty years. Another school building, known as the Wickersham 
School, was built in 1849 and was still in active service in 1950. For 
economic reasons not all of the buildings were so durably built, but most 
of them were, which reflects the good judgment of the directors. 

Between the years 1835 and 1855, Pittsburgh expanded rapidly by 
annexations. The original four wards, North, East, South, and West, 
were renamed First, Second, Third, and Fourth. The Fifth and Sixth 
Wards were annexed in 1837. The Seventh and Eighth Wards were 
annexed in 1845 and the Ninth Ward in 1846. The population in- 
creased from approximately 21,000 to 47,000 in 1855. This growth of 
the city was reflected in the schools. The enrollment increased from 
1,000 to 3,500, the number of teachers from 7 to 97, and the number of 
buildings from 4 to 9. The number of directors increased from 24 to 54. 
The taxes for school purposes increased from $550.45 in 1835 to $48,640 
plus a state appropriation of $3,040. 

All of these increases added to the labors of the school directors. 
School boards usually held their weekly meetings in the several school- 
houses. In one of the latter a Mrs. Mercer was employed to make the 
wood fire in the stove to keep the place warm, for which service she re- 
ceived 50 cents a month. Later, many of the meetings were held in the 
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several homes of the directors. In each ward the directors were organ- 
ized into various committees, one of which was a visiting committee of 
two. Such a committee would visit the local school every week, observe 
its condition and the quality of the work of each teacher, and report to 
the next board meeting. They also made direct purchases of coal, books, 
and supplies. They ex aninel and employed teachers, admitted pupils, 
and looked after the repairs and upkeep of the building. These tasks 
were time-consuming and resulted in a great turnover among the direc- 
tors. However, there were a few directors who made the necessary sacri- 
fices and adjustments to perform this public duty for many years. The 
success of their work is evidenced by their untiring efforts to perpetuate 
this great social enterprise. 

As stated above, a complete education in the public schools at first 
covered a period of only six years, ending when the child reached the 
age of twelve years. As early as 1845, many of the young people of the 
citv felt the need of more schooling, but were deprin ed of this privilege 
on account of daytime employment. Evening schools were then pro- 
vided for these boys and girls. The only requirement for this privilege 
was the furnishing of their own books and candles for light. 

Even so, this all too brief period of schooling was recognized as in- 
adequate for the future citizens of this rapidly growing city. Something 
had to be done to remedy this serious defect of the local schools, and the 
citizens of the Sixth Ward took measures to help not only the young 
people but older ones as well. They inaugurated a course of six lectures 
for which adults were charged fifty cents and children fifteen cents. 
Lemuel Stephens, a member of the faculty of the Western University, 
was engaged to deliver the lectures for one hundred dollars. His subjects 
covered the field of science, with emphasis on electricity and physics. 
The response of the citizens was encouraging. The attendance was large, 
often taxing the capacity of the room. Wide publicity of this course of 
lectures attracted the attention of citizens in other wards and similar 
courses were started in different parts of the city. Before long, a general 
public meeting was called to discuss plans for the opening of a high 
school in the city. Professor Stephens was made chairman of a commit- 
tee to draw up plans for such a school, and it was he who developed the 
idea of a unified city school system with a central board of school direc- 
ors, a city-wide tax system for schools, and the creation of a Pittsburgh 
ich school. He also drafted a bill for the establishment of these innova- 
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tions, which was passed by the legislature and signed by the governor. 
The proposition was put before the citizens of Pittsburgh at a general 
election in June, 1849, but the campaign was a bitter one and the propo- 
sition was defeated. 

The next important step in the development of the public schools, 
taken in 1854, was to organize them on a county-wide basis with a coun- 
ty superintendent of schools. This change was bitterly opposed by both 
school directors and teachers, because one of the most important func- 
tions of such an official was to examine applicants for teaching and to 
issue teachers’ certificates. Many of the directors felt that they could 
examine the teachers better than anyone else. The teachers, themselves, 
objected to the examinations feeling that they knew best whether they 
could teach school. The school directors of the county were required to 
elect the superintendent. It is recorded that when they came to deciding 
the salary to be paid this new official there was a wide divergence of 
opinion. To settle the controversy, the directors were asked to write the 
salary each thought best on a piece of paper and deposit it in a hat. 
When the votes were counted, it was found that the salary suggested 
ranged from one dollar to three thousand dollars a year. The salary was 
fixed at one thousand dollars. 


The first man to hold the position of county superintendent, James 
M. Pryor, remained but one year; the second, Rev. B. M. Kerr, stayed 
two years. Tbe latter made several very elaborate reports to the state 
superintende nt of schools in which he cited some of the errors he found 
in the answers to the teachers’ examination papers. For examples, me 
ridian was defined as “half round, when the sun shones fare at 1 o’clock”; 
grammar, “the art of science”; evolution, “a turning round”; and one, 
asked how Pennsylvania is bound, answered, “i don no how bound.” 
Many former teachers as well as applicants were refused certificates. 

The period from 1835 to 1855 may be considered one of trial and 
error, for it was during this time that many experiments were made and 
defects were remedied always looking forward to the improvement of the 
schools. 

The Great Fire of 1845 did not destroy any school buildings, but 
the schools were forced to close on account of all city taxes being sus 
pended. 


[he first class in special education for mute children was organized 
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and conducted by the city public schools. The school, the first of its 
kind in the United States, was later taken over by the state. 


Music was first taught in the Pittsburgh schools in 1842. It was 
stated that it had great disciplinary value since it tended to soften the 
hardest natures. 

The position of principal was created in 1850 for the purpose of re- 
lieving the school directors of some of their time-consuming activities in 
operating the schools. 

Schools were graded on the basis of age groups in 1850. 

Advanced classes known as high school classes were added to the 
regular school grades. 

Report cards were first used in 1851. At first, they were issued 
daily, then weekly, and finally monthly. 

During this period, the ward and school directors operated as sepa- 
rate entities performing their several functions without regard to uni- 
form procedures. The state recognized this as a serious drawback to the 
advancement of the city schools, and enacted legislation to correct this 
fault. 

In 1855, the legislature re-enacted that law of 1849 which was the 
reorganization program advocated by Lemuel Stephens. This law pro- 
vided for a central board of school directors with power to levy a city- 
wide tax for schools, pay all teachers’ salaries, purchase supplies, operate 
two high schools, one for girls and one for boys, and a school for colored 
children. Local ward boards were continued with power to levy ward 
taxes for erecting and maintaining school buildings. Teachers in the 
ward schools were elected by the ward boards. At this time there were 
fifty-four board members in the nine wards of the city. 

The central board was organized with nine members, one from each 
of the wards. Officers and committee members were chosen from the 
central board membership, except the position of secretary, which was 
a paid position as was the position of treasurer. 

The central board organized but one high school and opened this 
institution on September 25, 1855, in a rented building located at 508 
we Street, on a site now occupied by the Mellon bank. During 

the first few years it seemed doubtful that the school would survive the 
attacks of its critics. For years it operated under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, but it gradually emerged as an important part of the city 
system. Rev. Jacob McGowan of Cooperstown, N. Y., was the first prin- 
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cipal. He had two assistants, William Dickson and Philotus Dean. Miss 
Marv Maitland was elected as preceptress. Entrance examinations were 
conducted and 114 students were admitted on the first day of school. 
There were two courses open to the students; one for two years for those 
who could not remain any longer and a regular four-year course. Exami- 
nations for admission were conducted twice each year during the first 
several years the school operated. The enrollment was equally divided 
between boys and girls and every ward in the city was represented by the 
students. The school grew very slowly, due to the fact that the building 
could not accommodate all of the pupils who desired to attend. In June, 
1859, the first commencement exercises were held in one of the theaters. 
The graduating class consisted of two boys and one girl. The public ex- 
pressed doubts as to the value of such a costly institution which yielded 
only three graduates after four years of expensive education. The classes 
were never large and the smallest number of graduates in any year was 
in 1868, when only one girl received her diploma. 


The high school remained in its original quarters until 1868 when 
it was moved to the Commonwealth Bank building. In 1871 it was 
moved to the first high school building erected in the city. 

The first three principals of the high school were educated as minis- 
ters. The third, Philotus Dean, was largely responsible for the erection 
of old Central High School, but he died a few days before the school 
was opened in the new building. It was he who laid the foundation for 
the further development of the school and its curriculum, and stimulated 
public interest in the high school. Although the building was purposely 
made larger than current requirements, it was a matter of but a few 
years before the building was crowded to overflowing. 

An act of the state legislature in 1867 made the city of Pittsburgh 
an independent school district with freedom to organize outside the juris- 
diction of the county superintendent of schools. The first city school 
superintendent was elected in 1868. George J. Luckey, one of the ward 
school principals, was chosen for the position. He was a native of Black 
Horse, Maryland, and at the time of his election he was thirty years of 
age, which made him the youngest city superintendent elected in Pitts- 
burgh. He received his A.M. degree from Adrian College in Michigan 
and studied law in New Lisbon, ‘Ohio. His term of office covered more 
than thirty years, the longest of any city superintendent. Mr. Luckey 
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was elected by a convention of ward school directors, but he was directly 
responsible to the central board of directors. 


The most important change in the city school system at this time 
was its rapid growth through the annexation of the central and east sec- 
tions in 1868 and the ae side in 1872, thereby adding many schools, 
teachers, and pupils. 

The next most important change came about through the erection 
of the Central High School, its dedication and occupancy in 1871. The 
high school ennliennen grew rapidly and soon overflowed into near-by 
ward school buildings. This crowded and unsatisfactory condition in the 
high school continued for the next tw enty-five years. The Fifth Avenue 
High School was erected in 1895 and the South Side High School in 
1898. 

The superintendent in examining applicants for teaching positions 
discovered the need for teacher training in Pittsburgh. He therefore 
established a two-year course in the last two years of the high school cur- 
riculum, with practice teaching in near-by ward schools. Later, this 
course was expanded to cover four years of training and the school with 
practice teaching rooms was located in the Miller School which had been 
erected as a school for colored children 

City teacher institutes were started in 1866. At first, attendance 
was voluntary and the meetings were poorly attended. The teachers 
were required to pay dues for the support of the institutes. The pro- 
grams were made up of lectures by local educators and demonstration 
lessons by ward school teachers. The first professional teachers organiza- 
tion in Pittsburgh was organized on January 17, 1870, with 180 charter 
members. It was known as the Pittsburgh Academy of Teachers and its 
object was to establish and maintain a fraternity of earnest and enthusi- 
astic public school teachers. Meetings were held once each month and 
the dues assessed at one per cent of the monthly salary of each member. 
This organization finally passed out of existence about 1885. 

As evidence that the teachers were interested in their professional 
betterment, the teachers’ institute of 1875 began the publication of the 
Educational Voice for the dissemination of educational intelligence and 
the exchange of educational practices. Many of the articles published 
were definite instructions for the teaching of the several branches in- 
cluded in the curriculum. In 1885, under the direction and guidance of 
the superintendent of schools, the Pittsburgh Teachers’ Library was 
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founded. The library was made possible by four concerts given by pub- 
lic school pupils, and by donations from William Thaw, Andrew Car- 
negie, Mrs. George W: ‘estinghouse, and Henry I. Gourley, a former 
principal. The library was chartered. 

A drastic change in the financial policy of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh was made by an act of the legislature in 1877. This act ma- 
terially changed the school system of the city. It transferred from the 
school authorities to the city councils the power to levy and collect taxes 
for school purposes and made the educational department a department 
of the city government. 

The problem of handling textbooks passed through many stages be- 
fore it was finally settled. The original trouble came about through the 
frequent changing of the textbooks. In 1871, the legislature limited the 
changes to once in three years, and in 1878, to once in six years. In 1885 
the state gave the several school districts permissive authority to furnish 
free textbooks, and in 1893 this was made mandatory, together with the 
furnishing of free supplies. 

The first school census in Pittsburgh was taken in 1868. It indi- 
cated that 3,781 children under fifteen years of age were not en- 
rolled in any school. As a result of this finding an agitation be- 
gan for some sort of obviously needed compulsory election law. This 
idea kept recurring for the next twenty-seven years, or until 1895, when 
a compulsory state law was passed by the legislature. Pittsburgh imme- 
diately elected truant officers to make the law effective 

Public school enrollment grew rapidly through the years as indi- 

cated by the following figures: in 1868 only 7,416 pupils were enrolled, 

and in 1898 the figure had risen to 46,021. The high school enrollment 
in 1870, with one building, was 234, and in 1898, with three buildings, 
had risen to 1,922. 

In the early part of this period, the schools were divided ‘nto four 
major departments: primary, intermediate, grammar, and high school. 
The intermediate department was dropped, leaving the others un- 
changed for many years. During the period the curriculum grew to 
ponderous size and at the same time highly complex. To the original 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were added music, geography, history, 
drawing, physical culture, physiology, cooking, and sloyd work. With 
annual promotions, it required seven years, on paper, to complete the 
primary and grammar grades, but actually, the average time required 
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was nine and one-half years. Critics of the prevailing system recom- 
mended various changes to shorten the time by eliminating much of the 
arithmetic, geography, history, and grammar being taught at that time. 
In the high school, the course of study was even larger. One of the first 
diplomas issued in 1859 showed sixty-four different subjects completed 
in four years. 

School kitchens were installed in 1881 by philanthropic citizens 
with the directors paying the teachers’ salaries, and in 1891, sloyd wood- 
work was made a part of the curriculum. 

The Pittsburgh and Allegheny Kindergarten Association started 
kindergartens in 1892. The central board of directors subsidized these 
classes by providing rooms and paying part of the salaries of the teach- 
ers, and later paid practically all of the expenses of the kindergartens in 
Pittsburgh. 

Samuel Andrews, the second superintendent of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, was elected to that position on May 2, 1899, and assumed 
control of the office on June 1, at the age of fifty-two years. He was born 
in Allegheny County in the section now occupied by the borough of Car- 
negie. He attended country school near his own home and later attended 
Curry’s Institute for three years. He entered the service of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools as principal of the Thaddeus Stevens School in the 
[hirty-sixth Ward. He remained in this position for fifteen years when 
he was elected principal of the Howard School. While serving as prin- 
cipal he was active in politics, serving as a member of the common and 
select councils from the Thirty-sixth Ward. He was a candidate for the 
position of city superintendent in 1893, and again in 1896. He remained 
in this position of superintendent until the year 1911. 

The schools, under the central board, the superintendent, and the 
large group of ward school directors, continued to flourish and grow. 
Practically all the problems of this administration were repetitions of 
those of the previous twenty-five years. The educational achievements 
Were most encouraging, but the business aspects of the schools left much 
to be desired. The city grew, by the annexation of Allegheny City, six 
boroughs, and three townships, from an estimated population of 300,000 
ta 402,749 as recorded in the Census of 1910. The assessed value of 
real estate and personal property for taxation purposes was more than 
doubled. It is interesting to note that while the population increased 
but 34.2% the taxable property value increased 103%. In 1899, the in- 
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come from local taxes for school purposes reached the million-dollar 
mark and at the end of the decade in 1910 that amount had been dou- 
bled. The schools were making rapid strides towards reaching more of 
the children of school age. The number of school buildings increased 
from 80 to 104, and the school enrollment increased in every department. 
The number of pupils admitted to high schools rose from 1,982 in 1899 
to 2,861 in 1910; to ward schools, from 43,350 to 50,075; and to kinder- 
gartens, 1,007 to 4,279—or a total increase from 46,339 to 57,215. 

The question of teachers’ salaries kept recurring from time to time 
under growing pressure from the principals, the teachers, and an in 
creasing number of the patrons. After much deliberation, the central 
board established a new salary schedule based upon merit and a re-exami 

nation of all the teachers. A salary commission composed of five local 
school people was appointed to conduct the examinations and recom 
mend the salary advances. The examinations were held and 303 of the 
512 teachers examined failed. Criticism of the plan reached a high 
pitch among the teachers and the public. 

The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association took the matter before the 
Allegheny County courts, where they won the decision. The central 
board carried the matter to the Supreme Court, and the lower court de- 
cision was sustained. The salary schedule and the plan were both 
dropped. 

The large body of public school teachers in the city had begun to 
turn their attention towards the organization of their group for the pur- 
pose of economic and professional improvement. The Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers’ Association was organized on April 20, 1904, with Miss Clarissa 
Mofhtt as president. It was not until October 14, 1908, that Miss Moffitt 
was elected general secretary on a full time basis. During its early days, 
the association supported its request for salary increases with a petition 
containing sixty thousand names of citizens. The Pittsburgh School Bul- 
letin was the association’s magazine, starting in June, 1907. The associa 
tion developed and operated a pension system for its members. Many 
other improvements in the profession were due to the activities of this 
organization. 

In the field of professional betterment, the teachers organized or 
supported numerous projects directed towards the better preparation of 
all teachers. Teachers’ institutes were better organized, and teachers’ 
reading circles were established. Many attended university extension 
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classes, teachers’ round tables, grade institutes, and participated in teach- 
er-directors’ meetings. In 1909, the Henry Clay Frick Educational Com- 
mission was founded for the purpose of distributing free scholarships to 
teachers. 

The Pittsburgh Principals’ Association was organized in the late 
1890's. Its activities closely paralleled those of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, but in numerous instances, the principals opposed the policies of 
the teachers, as was the case in developing the pension system. Profes- 
sional meetings were held monthly, but the attendance was usually 
poor. The Principals’ Association was responsible for working out a 
plan with Carnegie Library for furnishing a selected list of books for in- 
dividual classroom use on request by the teacher. Another project of 
merit was the procurement of photogr aphs of the pictures in the perma- 
nent exhibit of the Carnegie Art Galleries for circulation through the 
different school buildings. In 1904, the Principals’ Association procured 
a supply of botanical specimens from the Phipps Conservatory for use in 
botany classes in the schools. 

Some improvements were made in caring for the individual needs 
of pupils, both mental and physical. An Open-Air Class for pre-tuber- 
cular children was opened in the Irene Kaufmann Settlement under the 
sponsorship of the central board in 1910. The same year, a class for back- 
ward children was opened. 

The Winodausis Club, a Masonic auxiliary, began serving penny 
lunches for undernourished poor children in the Fort Pitt School in 
1908. The Council of Jewish Women joined in this service in 1910 at 
the Franklin School. 

The first public evening high school was opened in 1907 in the 
Fifth Avenue High School building. This work was designed to offer a 
high school education to those unable to attend day school. During the 
first year more than twelve hundred pupils were enrolled. 

Medical inspection in the schools was advocated by the city health 
department. The Civic Club helped in installing a modified form of 
this activity in the schools. This health project was resisted by the cen- 
tral board for financial reasons. 

There was marked evidence that the fifty-year-old system in our 
schools was reaching its final stages of usef ulness. Although the profes- 
sional activities of the schools had made commendable progress, the busi- 


The time had 


ness management had made an almost complete failure. 
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arrived for a radical change in both educational and business man- 
agement. 

In 1907 the legislature passed an act authorizing the governor to 
appoint a commission to survey the schools and recommend necessary 
changes in their organization. The report of this commission was pre- 
sented to the legislature in 1909, but failed to be approved. The same 
measure was again presented and passed in 1911. This law codified the 
more than two hundred amendments which had accumulated during 
the previous one hundred years, and set up an entirely new type of local 
management: in Pittsburgh, a central board of education, with fifteen 
members appointed by the county courts, in place of all the local ward 
boards. The Board of Public Education took office in November, 1911, 
and immediately began the reorganization of the public schools. 

Dr. Sylvanus Laurabee Heeter was elected on February 13, 1912, 
as the third city superintendent and the first of the Greater Pittsburgh 
District. Dr. Heeter was a native of Indiana, where he graduated from 
the Indiana State Normal School, and attended the University of Chi- 
cago for postgraduate work. He was assistant superintendent of schools 
in Minneapolis and superintendent of schools in St. Paul before coming 
to Pittsburgh. He remained in Pittsburgh until the spring of 1913. 

While in Pittsburgh, Dr. Heeter reorganized the educational de- 
partment by the appointment of four associate superintendents, and of 
directors of special subjects with supervisors for field work. He opened 
a continuation school and added a department of vocational guidance. 
The kindergartens were made a new department completely under 
school management. A department of health and physical education 
was also added. 

The administration of the schools was divided into three depart- 
ments: Education, Buildings, and Supplies, with a superintendent in 
charge of each responsible to the board of education. 

Dr. William M. Davidson was the fourth superintendent. He as 
sumed this position on January 1, 1914. He was a native of Pennsylva 
nia, born in 1863. His youth and early manhood were spent in the 
state of Kansas, and he graduated from the Kansas State Teachers Nor- 

mal School. He filled the position of principal in a number of cities in 
Kansas and served as superintendent of Topeka, Kansas, schools for 
twelve years. He was superintendent of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
schools from 1904 to 1911. He was then elected to the superintendency 
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of the Washington, D. C., schools, where he served until coming to 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Davidson’s principal task upon arrival was to consolidate and put 
in working order the new organization. This he did with consummate 
skill. In addition he brought Pittsburgh to the attention of the outside 
world through his state, national, and international activities. 

A trade school for boys was established in 1915, and a similar school 
for girls in 1928. The first junior high school in the city was organized 
in 1917. A modern high school system was organized and an extensive 
building program completed. 

Public education was extended to give advantages to many under- 
privileged children, including hospital classes for crippled and pre-tuber- 
cular children, and instruction in speech correction. There were also 
classes for adult foreign-born residents, in schools and homes. A juve- 
nile detention home school was established in cooperation with the 
county courts. 

Educational standards for obtaining teachers’ certificates were 
raised; teachers’ salaries were increased; definite tenures were estab- 
lished; and a state pension system for retired employees was put into op- 
eration in 1919. 

The conservative conduct of the Board of Public Education, com- 
bined with the sound business practices it employed, materially aided in 
winning the complete confidence of the public. 

Enrollment in the schools grew rapidly, especially in the high 
schools, during this period. When the new administration took charge, 
thousands of pupils were on part-time attendance due to the lack of fa- 
cilities. This difficulty was completely overcome before the close of Dr. 
Davidson’s administration in June, 1930, when he died in service. 

Dr. Ben G. Graham, the fifth superintendent of the city schools, 
was elected to this position in October, 1930. He was a native of Penn- 
sylvania and had spent his entire teaching career in this state. He re- 
ceived his B.A., M.A., and Sc.D. degrees at Westminster College, and 
was awarded a number of other doctoral degrees by various institutions 
including the University of Pittsburgh and Harvard University. 

Dr. Graham had had a wide teaching experience in Lawrence 
County, McKeesport, Greensburg, and Pittsburgh. He had organized 
the first junior high school in Pittsburgh in 1917. He had then become 
superintendent of schools in New Castle, Pennsylvania, and had later 
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returned to Pittsburgh as associate superintendent of schools in charge 
of secondary education. 

It was during Dr. Graham’s administration that the great depression 
held sway. School enrollment reached its peak at 108,000 and then be- 
gan a decline. Instruction was carried into the homes of children afflicted 
with infantile paralysis and a school was set up in the Heart House for 
Cardiacs. A nursery school was also established in the Bellefield School. 
The personnel department for handling all employment problems was 
thoroughly established. 

An extensive educational survey was made of the schools by a 
group of educators from Columbia University in 1940. A recommenda- 
tion of this survey called for the appointment of a business manager for 
the board of education. The position was created and Hiram H. Roth- 
rock was elected in April, 1945, with the title of business manager and 
secretary of the board of education. 

Dr. Graham died in service in March, 1942, and until the follow- 
ing September Drs. Earl A. Dimmick and Gerald D. Whitney, associate 
superintendents, shared the responsibilities of the administration of the 
educational department. 

Dr. Henry Harrington Hill was the sixth superintendent of schools 
in Pittsburgh. He took office in September, 1942, and resigned in June, 
1945. Dr. Hill was born in Statesville, North Carolina. He had received 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the University of Virginia, and 
his doctorate from Columbia University. During his administration, he 
stressed financial policies and improved public relations. 

Dr. Earl Amber Dimmick is the seventh, and incumbent, superin- 
tendent of schools. He was elected to this position at the beginning of 
the school year 1945-1946. He is a native of Pennsylvania. He attended 
and received his bachelor’s degree from Albright College, and his mas- 
ter's and doctor's degrees from the University of Pittsburgh. He ob- 
tained his experience in school work as teacher, principal, and director 
of guidance in Philipsburg, Duquesne, and Pittsburgh. He was associ- 
ate superintendent of schools in Pittsburgh before becoming superin- 
tendent. 

During the present administration a number of broad and sweeping 
changes have been made in the work of the schools. A program of inter- 
cultural relations has been promoted within the schools and the public 
outside the schools. Creation of a new position, first associate superin- 
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tendent in charge of instruction, has unified the entire educational pro- 
oram, focusing attention on the child and his education from the kinder- 
carten through the senior high school. It has centralized authority and 
responsibility for the improvement of instruction. Emphasis on demo- 
cratic and cooperative supervision is making possible a functional ap- 
proach to instructional problems which gives promise of real gains lead- 
ing to a possible renaissance of learning in the Pittsburgh public schools. 

Public relations has been further emphasized by the appointment 
of a director of public relations whose activities are devoted to keeping 
public attention focused on the constantly changing efforts at improving 
education to meet the requirements of the youth of the city. 

This brings to a close one hundred and fifteen years of the history 
of the Pittsburgh public schools. This great educational system was be- 
gun under adverse circumstances, but it contrived to continue and grow. 
In 1835, 1,000 pupils were enrolled in four schools under seven teachers 
at an annual cost of $2,300 with a property investment of less than 
$1,000. In 1950, more than 80,000 pupils are enrolled in day and eve- 
ning schools under 3,000 teachers at an annual cost of nearly $20,000,- 
000, and a property valuation in excess of $60,000,000. There are now 
in operation 97 elementary schools and 27 high and trade schools. 
[hroughout the years the schools have served more than 5,000,000 pu- 
pils and have graduated from high schools, since 1855, more than 120,- 
000 students. All this has cost Pittsburgh and the state of Pennsylvania 
over $500,000,000. 

This vast educational enterprise throughout the years has made 
possible the potential development of Pittsburgh. It has also materially 
aided in spreading the fame of this great city as the “Work Shop” of 
the entire world, through the achievements of its educated citizens in 
every avenue of human endeavor. The dream of the poet of more than 
seventy-five years ago has been achieved to the glory of Pittsburgh, as 
witness the following verses penned by Richard Realf, one-time news 
editor of the Pittsburgh Commercial, and published in the People’s 
Monthly (Pittsburgh) of August, 1871:2 


2 Twenty years after Realf’s death his works were collected and 
published in a volume entitled Poems by Richard Realf, Poet, Soldier, 
Workman (New York and London, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1898) . 
Here, a revised version of the above poem appears under the now 
best-known title, “Hymn of Pittsburg” (p.142), an accurate rendition 
of which is also to be found in John N. Boucher, A Century and a Half 
of Pittsburg and Her People, 1:523 (Lewis Publishing Company, 1908). 
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I think my Father was Vulcan, 
I am Smith of the land and sea; 
And the cunning spirit of Tubal Cain, 
Came with my marrow to me. 
My commonest thoughts are winged with steel, 
I coin vast iron acts, 
And orb the impalpable dreams of Seers 
Into comely lyric facts. 


I am monarch of all the forges, 
I have solved the riddle of fire. 

The Amen of Nature to need of Man, 
Springeth at my desire. 

I search with the subtle soul of flame 
The heart of the rocky Earth, 

And from under my hammers, the prophecies 
Of the miracle years come forth. 


I am brown with the soot of my furnace, 
I drip with the sweats of toil; 

But my fingers throttle the savage wastes, 
And tear the curse from the soil. 

I fling the bridges across the gulfs 
That hold us from the To Be, 

And build the roads for the bannered march 
Of crowned Humanity. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Because complete documentation of the foregoing brief sketch 
would equal or surpass the text, only the principal sources and de- 
positories where they are to be found are noted here, for the benefit 
of the reader who may wish to pursue the subject in greater detail in 
the thousands of books, papers, and documents available. 

Sources 

Pennsylvania—Digests of laws, journals of the house and senate, 
executive documents, annual reports of the official latterly known 
as the state superintendent of public instruction, and the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

Pittsburgh—City ordinances, newspapers, and directories; histories 
and historical sketches; biographies of educators and other citi 
zens; early minute books of ward school directors’ meetings; and 
old school reunion programs. 

Depositories 

Washington, D. C——Library of Congress. 

Harrisburg—Pennsylvania State Library and Museum; Dauphin 
County Historical Society. 

Lancaster—Lancaster County Historical Society. 

Pittsburgh—Board of Public Education; Historical Society of Western 

Pennsylvania; Carnegie Library; Allegheny County Law Library. 




















THE MINSTREL OF THE ALLEGHENIES 


Chapter X: Last Years in Allegheny 


FTER Stephen Foster came back from New York in the autumn of 

1854, the difficulties with his wife were apparently patched up 
and they began married life all over again. Their daughter, Marion, was 
three and a half years old, a cunning child of whom Stephen was very 
fond. People said she was quiet, like her father. 

But the bright sky soon clouded over. Dunning had never been 
strong since his Mexican War days and was sick in Cincinnati. In 
March, 1856, he died of tuberculosis. 

His brothers, Morrison, Stephen, and Henry, immediately set off 
to attend to all the details involved in another family funeral. It must 
have been a trying trip down-river. Dunning had hoped to do so much 
for his younger brother in those ently bookkeeping 1 years, and Stephen 
remembered how he had failed him. Now all he could do was bring his 
body home to be buried. 

During the first years back in Allegheny he couldn’t get his mind 
down to writing. Sometimes he thought he was burned out. It was 
about then, the family thinks, that he began to drink in earnest, that he 
started to drown his troubles. Professionally he was at the top of the 
catalogue. His name was known in every theater in the country and in 
every home where there was a guitar or a piano. He was not hard up; 
his royalty statements show he had sufficient income. If psychologists 
must search for some reason why he lost himself—and his reputation 
and livelihood—they can find one in the fact that he had lost three sup- 
porters, his brother, his father, and above all, his mother—the silver 
chord was broken. It is only the beginnings of drinking one needs to 
inquire into, the rest takes care of itself. 

Old times were over, the old friends married and scattered. Ste- 
phen walked alone, round shouldered, head down, uncertain. He sought 
the society of no one, preferring that of his dog. He was a celebrated 
‘and marked) figure, his songs appearing constantly at concerts in the 
city, but the programs never read, “The composer at the piano.” He 
was not a performer so missed the heady intoxication of public applause. 
Musicians speculated about him and when he repulsed them had their 
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own revenge.! They claimed he was someone who merely re-wrote other 
people’s music, chiefly old Scotch and German folksongs. 

The fairest amongst the townspecple agreed he was a genius by 
accident, that he had stumbled on success in his youth and could go no 
further; and in a way they were right. Once in a while he crossed the 
river and dropped in at John Mellor’s or visited the Kleber boys. These 
proprietors of the Pittsburgh music emporiums encouraged him. Henry 
Kleber was selling great boxes of songs from his shelves marked “Foster 
‘Away Down South’ to ‘Willie We Have Missed You.’” 

Sometimes Stephen gave music lessons to the young people of the 
neighborhood. He liked the children but he disliked the lessons. He 
might have made a living in his dull days by teaching the piano except 
that he knew very little about it, and the other teachers were glad to 
have him neglect their field. At night when they met at the Eagle Sa 
loon to debate art, the low waters of the Ohio, and the high cost of ruf 
fled, cotton shirts, they finished off their glasses by discussing Stephen 
Foster. The musicians were mostly of German, Welsh, or English de- 
scent and weren't any too professional themselves except in the matter 
of Spanish port or Pennsylvania rye. They took no exception to Ste 
phen’s drinking but, being convivial as a class and by nature, expected 
him to do it with them. 

He wrote fitfully, when the mood was upon him, yet he turned out 
half a dozen fairish songs in 1855 and 1856. It is said the Pittsburgh de 
pression was responsible for Hard Times Come Again No More. Out 
side the recurring refrain, however, there is nothing to indicate the lo 
cale. It is also suggested that he borrowed this famous tune from the 
“Wearing of the Green.” But why should he? Any composer who 
writes simply and without artifice is bound to have a phrase that re 
minds someone of something he has heard. 

Hard Times Come Again No More owed its great success to its 
melodic phrase on that line and to the explosive, sharply hit words in 
the chorus, “Hard Times, Hard Times!” Mill hands sang it as they tried 

1 This paragraph and the one following suggest ill feeling between 
Foster and other Pittsburgh musicians—a matter, it is believed, that 
is open to discussion. Foster became more introspective and unsocial 
with the passing of the years, but he does not seem to have made any 
personal enemies in the process. Occasional critics were harsh in 
their comments about his music, but they were chiefly Eastern writ- 


ers who had never met him. There was nothing personal in their 
criticisms, and “revenge” would have played no part. 
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to cash their scrip, deck hands shouted it on the river boats, and ferrymen 
whistled it as they bent to the sweeps. The song caught on with the 
minstrel men due to the easy accent on the words and it has kept on 
being useful for the same reason. 

Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming is a more ambitious attempt. 
Foster seems to have had a concert singer in mind. In quartet form and 
chorus this piece was much in denend and stands high melodically in 
the Foster catalogue. Then came an entirely different sort of tune en- 
dorsed by the prohibitionists, Comrades, Fill No Glass for Me. It ran 
through many editions and was taken over by various publishers. After 
his death it was considered i ge enough to be re-copyrighted by 
his widow “and Mrs. Marion Foster Welsh, only child of Stephen c 
Foster." There are people who claim the song was autobiographical 
and perhaps it was, for Stephen is known to have recognized his failing 





and struggled with it. Men delighted to sing this number—when they 
were in their cups. It was the forerunner of a whole school of regret-re- 
morse drinking songs. 

Stephen was nearly written out and doubtless realized it before his 
publishers and long before the minstrel men who kept on demanding 
what he could not deliver. Only once in a while did he emerge with a 
light theme. Thus in 1855, when Pittsburgh was recovering from 
another epidemic of cholera and the whole town was in the doldrums, 
he offered a scherzo that was almost German in its rollicking texture. 
This was Some Folks, a piece that became a boon to the show business. 
The theme has the spontaneity of one of Mozart’s lilts; Czerny might 
have made a velocity study out of it; or “Papa” Haydn have amnuiiae- 
tured another ‘ ‘Surprise” symphony el its opening strains. It is not a 
great tune, but a good example of genre. Foster had a felicitous feeling 
for the scherzo pattern. 

A Welshman named Morgan Jenkins kept a shop on Federal 
Street and Stephen used to stop there to pass the time of day. He often 
saw the shopkeeper’s little daughter Annie and they became great pals. 
One day when he dropped in ‘te father told him the child was very 


2 The editor does not agree with the author’s statement about the 
popularity of Comrades, Fill No Glass for Me. Only two sheet music 
editions of this song are in the Foster Hall Collection at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and it does not seem to have been included among 
the songs re-copyrighted after Foster’s death by his widow and 
daughter. It was a minor work, of little importance, enjoying little 
or no popularity. 
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sick, and the next day she died. Stephen said he would like to compose 
a song in her memory and went home and wrote Gentle Annie, and in a 
few years thousands of people had heard of her. He gave the song an 
almost Welsh air and tried honestly to paint the lovely little girl as he 
saw her. 

For two years after his parents’ death Stephen and Jane stayed on 
in the old house on the Commons. At first Foster went along on momen- 
tum. Gentle Annie, however, was the single song published in 1856 and 
was followed by only one more in 1857, I See Her Still in My Dreams, 
in which the composer makes a slight attempt to shake off the set pat- 
tern.*+ His brother Morrison, who had been living with them, left to 
help William in Philadelphia when the Pennsylvania Railroad bought 
out the main line of the state’s canals and connecting railroads. Dun- 
ning had died the year before, and Stephen seems not to have been able 
to finance the old home alone. Soon he and his wife and child were re- 
duced to living in various boarding houses. 

Pittsburgh was either hysterical or static due to the impending war. 
Business was at standstill, there was no credit, the banks were tottering. 
There had been labor riots and there was nothing for men to do except 


3 Evelyn Foster Morneweck comments about this traditional ac- 
count of the inspiration of Gentle Annie in her Chronicles of Stephen 
Foster’s Family, vol. 2, p.491, as follows: “There is a tradition that a 
little girl named Annie Jenkins, daughter of Morgan Jenkins, a gro- 
cer of Federal Street, Allegheny, inspired Stephen’s song ‘Gentle An- 
nie.’ Stephen had frequently seen the child in her father’s store and 
was greatly attracted by her sweet and amiable disposition. Her sud- 
den death affected Stephen deeply, and it is said he told her father 
that the song was written in Annie’s memory. And this may be so; 
but Stephen’s favorite cousin, Annie Evans, who had long been ill, 
died shortly before ‘Gentle Annie’ was composed, and Martha Morse, 
who went with Stephen to see Annie, told her children in after years 
that Annie Evans was the subject of the song. This seems most likely 
to the writer of these Chronicles for the Evans cousins were very 
close to the Foster family and were frequently mentioned by Morri- 
son Foster in later years, with deep affection.” , 


4 In 1856, during the Buchanan-Fremont presidential campaign, 
Stephen wrote two songs for the Buchanan Glee Club of Allegheny 
City, a Democratic political organization: The White House Chair 
and The Abolition Show (also known as The Great Baby Show). 
These songs were of minor importance and did not outlive the cam- 
paign. James Buchanan was the brother of Edward Y. Buchanan, the 
husband of Stephen’s sister, Ann Eliza. The Foster family was nat- 
urally intensely interested in the campaign, and Stephen was the 
musical director of the aforesaid glee club. His activities on behalf of 
this organization may have been partly responsible for the fact that 
—7 one song of permanent value, Gentie Annie, was published in 
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swap their goods—and their stories. That left them with plenty of time 
for debate and drinking. The Dred Scott Decision had just been 
handed down by Chief Justice Taney of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the fat was in the fire. The minstrels capitalized the current 
fever but discreetly stayed away from the South.> Below the Line in cer- 
tain cities Stephen Foster was prohibited from being sung as he “de- 
picted an unfair portrait of the Negro.” Pittsburgh reacted emotion- 
ally, some of Stephen’s friends being for the South, but he and Jane 
stayed outside all the clamor in Allegheny. 

Mary B. Wick, the talented daughter of Stephen’s sister Henrietta, 
came down from Youngstown to visit the Fosters in the fall of 1858 and 
they decided to take what was to be the last river trip to Cincinnati. 
Stephen wrote “Mit” in Philadelphia about starting off in November on 
the “Ida May,” Billy Hamilton’s boat. He was in good spirits at the 
moment, and spoke of having attended the theater the night before they 
left and said the trip would be “recreation and variety for me.” This was 
proved by a small increase in the number of new compositions, showing 
it was his stagnant life in Allegheny as well as the loss of family and in- 
come that had stifled his efforts. That his finances had slumped with 
the rest of the country’s we know because all through this period he was 


5 The minstrels did not stay away from the South in the days pre- 
ceding the Civil War. Minstrelsy was never more popular in that sec- 
tion of the country than in the late 1850’s and 1860. It must be re- 
membered that Dizie, the great Southern song of the Civil War, was 
composed in 1859 by a Northern minstrel, Daniel Decatur Emmett of 
Ohio, for a Northern minstrel troupe, Bryant’s Minstrels, to sing. It 
became popular immediately, and was spread by other minstrels to 
all parts of the country, including the South. Ignoring its Northern 
origin, the Southerners adopted it as their own. 


6 It is true that in certain sections of the country, and at certain 
times, Foster’s songs have been resented because they “depicted an 
unfair portrait of the Negro.” However, such resentment was not in 
the South, nor was it in the days before the Civil War. There ap- 
pears to be no factual evidence that Foster’s music was prohibited in 
the South in the late 1850’s. On the contrary, the South loved his 
melodies, both the sentimental and the “Ethiopian.” They liked the 
portrayal of the Negro as a happy, laughing individual, as in Camp- 
town Races and Oh! Susanna. They could even feel that songs like 
Massa’s in de Cold Ground showed slavery at its best, with a strong 
bond of affection between master and slave. Only in recent years 
has there been occasional resistance to Foster’s songs about the col- 
ored race, and then chiefly by Negroes of education and culture in 
certain Northern cities, who have objected to his use of the word 
“darkey,” and have felt that some of his songs held their race up to 
ridicule. But this point of view is not shared by all Negroes, and the 
reader may judge its accuracy and fairness for himself. 
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borrowing from his publishers. Then he figured up the value of his con- 
tracts and in 1857 sold out all future royalties on former songs to Firth, 
Pond and to Benteen of Baltimore. He must, indeed, have been pessi- 
mistic. 

But while the output of 1858 and 1859 jumped from two in the 
past two years to ten, few of them were up to standard. Most of them 
were sad songs, intentionally and otherwise. They include such titles as 
Lula is Gone, and five months later, Where Has Lula Gone? an opus 
that died stillborn. (Composers never learn that a repeat is often noth 
ing but a faint echo.) William Henry McCarthy enters the scene as 
lyricist and Stephen seems to find enough i in his texts to justify splitting 
royalties with him. But McCarthy's words were not as good as those he 
could write for himself. 

Then there appeared a sorry religioso, Sorrow Shall Come Again 
No More, a text arranged for the Anniversary and Sunday School Music 

Book No. 5, and the whole turns out to be a second Hard Times Come 
Again No More. Even the familiarity of Stephen’s own tune couldn't 
pull the piece through and it died one of the numerous gospel hymn 
deaths.’ He was to write others, but his motives had nothing to do with 
piety. 

On the inside of an old French Catholic prayer book which has 
been preserved is written in his hand: “Stephen C. Foster, Christmas 
gift to himself, Dec. 25, 1856.” And underneath its later presentation 
date to John D. Scully in October of 1859 he added: “A specimen of 
good binding, good paper and printing.”* A collector's item, merely, or 
he may have been trying to improve his French. 

Weeks would go by without his putting pen to paper except to ask 
his publishers for an advance. On June 13, 1859, he wrote to Morrison: 
“Yesterday my neighbor who has the Daguerreotype establishment in- 
vited me to have my picture taken. I think it is rather good so send it to 
vou.” There is no sign of failure in that face, only perhaps a little disap- 
pointment. It is gentle, with questioning sadness in the eyes and wist- 

Foster had no hand in the production of Sorrow Shall Come 
Again No More. The Reverend W. Kenney wrote the verses, probably 
in 1858, to be sung to the melody of Foster’s Hard Times Come Again 
No More, which had been published three years earlier. Permission 
for such use of the melody was granted by Stephen’s publishers, Firth. 
Pond and Company, but he himself was not consulted in the publica- 


tion of this mediocre hymn. 
8 John Scully was a brother-in-law of Stephen’s wife, Jane. 
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fulness in the mouth line: the look of a poet, a dreamer, a musician. 

Five tedious teemless years. From 1855 through 1859 what should 
have been the most productive years of his young manhood resulted in 
only seventeen songs. He had done better than that in his apprentice 
days in Cincinnati. There he had ideas and didn’t know how to market 
them. Now he had a market and plenty of time but no ideas. His output 
in the first months of 1860 was just as bad. Of the half dozen songs that 
emerged before he gave up Allegheny altogether, only one made the 
minstrel grade. That was The Glendy Burk, a steamboat ballad with 
much of the simplicity of a sea chantey. It is unfortunate that Foster 
didn’t write more river-boat songs. He knew the pattern, he knew the 
locale, and could have done for them what Mark Twain did in chronicle. 

Foster wrote better in blackface verses than he did in straight. But 
he couldn’t Cor didn’t want to) sustain his Southern successes during 
the days of approaching war and relapsed into the current psychology. 
His songs became laments. Even such a drinking song as The Wife, or 
He'll Come Home was a rubber-stamp regret. This melody is a hack 
effort like his former Comrades, Fill No Glass for Me, and like it won 
the accusation of being autobiographical. People who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t toss off barroom songs. 

Stephen was annoyed by the things the neighbors were saying 
about him and, above all, tired of Pittsburgh. He was glad to go any- 
where on any pretext. Morrison and William, the farsighted brothers, 
had properties scattered in Pennsylvania and Ohio and Stephen was try- 
ing to do some long distance managing for them. Sometimes he went to 
Poland or Youngstown, Ohio, w "eit he was sure of a family reunion. 
He and Jane took a trip to Baden, Pennsylvania, in August, 1859, and 
he wrote to Morrison, expressing his regret that he had failed to get 
what he went for, payment from a Mr. Deerdorf, “who said the crops 
had been bad.” 

On March 4, 1860, his brother William B. Foster died. He was vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad and one of the state’s distin- 
guished men. Stephen loved him and looked back on those youthful 
days in Towanda when William had tried to keep him in boarding 
school and send him to college. There was something noble about the 
oldest brother who had always been fatherly with the rest. First his 
mother, then his father, then Dunning, and now William—life was 
closing in. 
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A month after William’s funeral Stephen decided to visit his sister, 
Henrietta, in Warren, Ohio. Morrison had been made Cleveland repre- 
sentative of the Juniata Iron Works and shortly before Christmas had 
married the beautiful Jessie Lightner, one of Stephen’s soloists in the old 
Choral Society. They had moved to Cleveland. So Stephen shut the 
door on Allegheny without knowing that it would be forever. For a 
while they lived with Henrietta and then boarded near her in Warren. 
On April 27, 1860, Stephen wrote Morrison asking for twelve dollars by 
return méz ‘i He said he had entered into an agreement with a new pub- 
lishing house for part of his music but didn’t feel like drawing on them 
vet; that he had two new songs but did not feel like sending them off 

“half made up”; and that he must have some money to pay for his wash! 

Stephen made a new arrangement with Firth, Pond in August, 
1860, whereby they agreed to pay him eight hundred dollars a year for 
twelve songs. He was also negotiating with the firm of Lee and Walker 
for six songs a year for which he was to receive another four hundred 
dollars. But again, from Warren in May of that year, he anticipated by 
asking Morrison for money to help pay the rent, offering for security a 
draft on Firth, Pond for fifty dollars, which he asked Morrison to hold 
for ten days as he had “one song to finish in the time mentioned.” What 
had become of the sums received previously for selling out his royalties 
remains inexplicable. The answer lies somewhere between the South- 
ern war and Northern bankruptcy. 

The year 1860 was a crucial one. Events were happening rapidly 
and Pittsburgh had become an excellent place to leave. The city was in 
turmoil over its railroad debt, war clouds were in the offing, Secret tary of 
War Floyd ordered the removal of the cannon from the Arsenal, and the 
citizens threatened riots. 

Stephen was surfeited with family affairs and weary of the whole 
atmosphere. That summer he said farewell to Warren and sister E tty, 
left the friendly Gaskill House, and went to Cleveland for a final inter- 
view with his adviser-banker-brother, Morrison. Soon afterward he trav- 
eled East with Jane and Marion to reconquer New York, a final move 


that finished him. 
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Chapter XI: Manhattan Wasteland 


fine first thing Stephen did when he arrived in the metropolis was to 
call on Silvanus Billings Pond of his publishing firm. Silvanus was 
an excellent business man, kept his feet on the ground, knew the min- 
strel trade, and knew what kind of songs would sell. When he withdrew 
from Firth, Pond and Company in 1863 and established his own pub- 
lishing house people said the new enterprise was built on a Foster foun- 
dation. He welcomed his golden goose with open arms, and well he 
might. For in the portfolio that Stephen spread before him in 1860 was 
the manuscript of “Old Black Joe.” 

There are many legends about the writing of that song. Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Louisville all claim such a character. “Joe” revolutionized 
minstrelsy by introducing another kind of portrait. Countless End Men 
went into a new makeup: white thatch, bent back, bundle over shoulder, 
shuffle gait, hand cupped to ear. He was the joy of his generation and 
still is. Whenever an amateur minstrel show is in doubt of what to 
bring on-stage out hobbles “Old Black Joe” with an off-wing, angel-echo- 
ing chorus. 

It was Stephen’s first international success in years, and Firth, Pond 
reaped the harvest for Foster had abjured royalties in favor of a yearly 
stipend. From Tidioute to Timbuctoo Old Black Joe was sung and soon 
became one of Foster’s most widely known and loved creations. Ger- 
many knew the work as “Alter Schwarzer Joe,” and the writer of travel 
books, Bayard Taylor, told of hearing Stephen’s minstrel songs in the 
streets of Delhi, on shipboard off Panama, and in the tropical jungles. 
When Old Black Joe appeared in London it was published under the 
name of Poor Old Joe, as the English did not want to accent the word 
“black” during the war. No matter what name or alteration the triumph 
was deserved. 

The composer must have thought his future was secure and the liv- 
ing expenses for his family in New York taken care of. There would be 
no more borrowing from “Mit.” The financial arrangements made with 
his New York and Philadelphia publishers would guarantee an income. 
All he had to do was write twelve songs a year for one and six for the 
other. But he never made even that average with Firth, Pond, and of 
those they published, only one more was a success. And after submitting 
the first number to Lee and Walker his contract with them was canceled. 
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That removed four hundred dollars from his anticipated revenue but 
Foster knew his name was worth money to other firms on the rialto. 

Don’t Bet Your Money on de Shanghai, the next moneymaker for 
Firth, Pond, and the last, came out in 1861, during Foster's second year 
in New York. In it he returned to the sort of burlesque he had given 
the races in Gwine to Run All Night. The song moves fast and ends 
with an eight-bar breakdown: the best of all the many cockfighting 
songs. Stephen refers back to the familiar hillsides of Allegheny where 
all the boys used to waste their coppers betting on the battling birds. 
New York rang with its strains at the same time that the composer had 
begun to pace the pavements.? 

His moods and increasing moodiness, however, seldom produced 
anything so gay. John Mahon told of meeting Stephen Foster in 1861 in 
Windust’s Restaurant in Park Row: “A short man who was very neatly 
dressed in a blue swallow-tailed coat, high silk hat and so forth. . . . I 
took him to my residence and introduced him to my family and nearly 
all his latest songs were composed upon my piano.” 

This last may be discounted as everyone who knew Stephen 
claimed the same thing. Mahon was a Bowery theater man, something 
of a poet, himself, and publishing with John J. Daly on Grand Street. 
Writing in the New York Clipper, he continued: “At that time he 
boarded at 83 Greene Street with his wife and daughter.” But his most 
interesting statement is about Stephen’s coming to him discouraged be- 
causé Firth, P. 
Gone,” and asking Mahon to take it around to his friend, Daly. This he 
obligingly did, beginning a long series of publications that Foster car 
ried on with Daly during his New York period.!° Evidently Firth, Pond, 


ond had refused to publish “Our Bright Summer Days are 


in guaranteeing eight hundred dollars for twelve songs a year, felt they 
had the right to pick and choose which ones they would be. 

Stephen was writing like one possessed in 1861 but without getting 
anywhere financially. The minstrel shows were not abating but new 
men coming along could also write such ditties as “Dinah Grow,” “Susan 
Dear,” and ‘ ‘Poor Nelly Ann’—all girl titles ad la Stephen Foster and 
closely related in thought. Other composers were driving him out of his 

9 According to the number of editions of Don’t Bet Your Money on 
de Shanghai—a reasonably accurate index of a song’s popularjty— 


this song enjoyed only a moderate success. There are about three 
sheet music editions in the Foster Hall Collection. 


10 John J. Daly published seventeen Foster songs from 1861 to 1870. 
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chosen field, Dan Emmett for one, Henry Tucker, another, and J. H. 
Burdett who was official arranger for “Campbell’s Minstrels” at Barn- 
um’s Museum. Some of them could do the Ethiopian trick a shade bet- 
ter, some of them were frankly plagiarists, and all were crowding Ste- 
phen for popularity. 

He was finding New York a different matter than when he was 
there in 1853. Then he could walk up Varick Street and not be shoul- 
dered off the sidewalk by other composers and musicians. But seven 
years is a long time and Manhattan was beginning to take music seri- 
ously. The Philharmonic gave programs, chiefly of foreign compositions 
but once in a while an American had a hearing. Concertisers were arriv- 
ing from abroad and virtuosi like Thalberg and Louis Gottschalk were 
showing New York what a piano recital might be. Critics sprang up and 
publishers listened to their pronouncements. One critic of 1859 had al- 
eady said of Stephen: “As Mr. Foster is still young he may improve and 
elevate his style till he attains a musical reputation that will be more 
than ephemeral.” 

Silvanus Pond was familiar with most of the visiting soloists and 
could have arranged to introduce concert songs. But Stephen was 
grooved in one metier and there he stayed. He moved down the har- 
monic scale instead of up and began writing war songs and gospel 
hymns for the fireside trade. After he met John J. Daly he sold him sev- 
enteen compositions, one at a time as he needed the money, all of them 
sentimental, none of them outstanding. 

His first war tune went to Daly in 1861, I'll Be a Soldier. The 
chorus lines tell “Jenny” that before the coming vear he'll be far away. 
As his wife, “Jane,” returned for a visit to Pennsylvania in the summer 
of that year perhaps enlisting was in Stephen’s mind. But, if so, the 
impulse was abated in song. 

The South had seceded. Below the line they were adopting a con- 
stitution for the Confederate States of America, Lincoln called the 
North to arms, and the war was on. The battle of Bull Run had been 
fought and New York was waving the flag. In the hysterical mood of 
the moment every composer was turning out war ballads. Stephen wrote 
more than a dozen of them and handed them to whoever would take 
them for spot cash. One, brought out by Firth, Pond in mediocre com- 
edy effect, was entitled That's What's the Matter. For five verses Ste- 


phen told what was the matter with the war, the Merrimac, General 
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Beauregard, and the “Secession dodge,” and he did it in Broadway's 
approved pattern. 

In 1862, President Lincoln issued a call for three hundred thousand 
more troops. He intended to end the war. James Sloan Gibbons, a burn 
ing Abolitionist, wrote a poem that stirred the Northern states, and Ste 
phen (as well as some others) set it to music and inscribed it to the Presi 
dent of the United States, his rendition of the title being We Are Com 
ing, Father Abraam, 300,000 More. None of the composers caught the 
brave spirit of the words, perhaps the best rendition being by Luther 
Orlando Emerson, a gospel-tune writer. Stephen missed a chance there 
for a second “Marseillaise.” 

A better war tune by Foster was We’ve a Million in the Field. The 
North was in a frenzy, currency was low, and conscription was in pros 
pect. His music in this number was superior to what he had offered in 
Gibbons’ “We Are Coming, Father Abraham,” but his words cannot 
compare. These two more dignified and elaborate songs were published 
by a new firm, that of S. T. Gordon, which doubtless hoped to make 
money out of Foster’s name. But the nine other numbers it brought out 
added nothing to its prestige nor to his own. 

Foster must have thought that if Firth, Pond were only going to 
pay him a set sum for twelve songs a year that was all he would give 
them. Daughaday and Hammond in Philadelphia, publishers of a home 
magazine of an improving nature, asked for his overflow and Stephen 
found time to send a few juvenile offerings in their direction. Some of 
these simple lays were afterward copyrighted by other publishers in 
sheet form; but what was more to Stephen’s purpose, all of them were 
paid for on delivery. As for the Horace Waters firm, it was like walking 
over to a cash register, pressing a button, and picking up ten dollars out 
of the till. An omnivorous Fosterian, Waters absorbed some fifty-five 
poorer prints. It would be difficult to say which received the worst manu- 
scripts, Waters or John Daly. The publishers were not particularly in 
telligent. They were chiefly opportunists, small-town music printers, 
trying to wring New York as dry as they could, and Stephen was their 
ace composer ° 

There appeared on the horizon a young newspaperman, George 
Cooper, who came to New York from somewhere up-state.!! It is said 


11 No definite information about Cooper’s origin is available, but it 
is believed that he was a native of New York City. 
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that his people had money and in the same breath that he was poor and 
had to live by his wits. Probably his relationship to his family was like 
agra. They entered into a business deal whereby they were to 
share payments, for the c composer needed more texts than he could sup- 
ply by himself. Cooper wasn’t the best lyricist in the world, nor the 
only one Stephen used in New York, but he did understand how to 
work with Stephen and became a good friend to him. Before Cooper 
joined the Northern army and was gone from New York a year, and 
after his return, he supplied about twenty-three texts: some good, some 
bad, and some, atrocious war-lyrics. 

If Foster wanted words for the concert market why didn’t he set to 
music verses by Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Stedman, or Longfellow? They were all writing at the time and 
many of their poems were appearing in the Atlantic Monthly and the 
New York journals. Cooper said that Stephen was very fond of Poe's 
poems. Think what he could have done with “Annabel Lee,” a ballad 
as sad as any of his own imaginings and with a rhythm that sings itself. 
The truth is that he could not set words. He wrote his own simultan- 
eously with the music and now he was putting a stencil plate on what 
he had done before. 

During the sixties there were great revivals sweeping the country. 
Camp meetings were springing up in village groves, tents were pitched 
under the stars, spiritualists were receiving messages, and sinners salva- 
tion. It was not the highly organized, commercial industry that it is to- 
day, but it offered people a chance for self-pity and dramatization. Re- 
ligious frenzy was at its height, zeal for the soul went hand in hand with 
zeal against slav ery, the uppermost question of the war. 

A new brood of gospel-hymn writers sprang up and into the mael- 
strom swept Stephen. The draft was going on, it was a bad moment for 
copperheads, and five, ten, or twenty-five dollars looked like big pay to 
hungry hymn-mongers. To Horace Waters went Stephen with an enve- 
lope full of gospel tunes. One or two of them had originality and many 
of them served the purpose of the sawdust trail. These hastily scrib- 
bled numbers were included in Waters’ Sunday School hymnbook called 
The Golden Harp; and a second collection of the same year, 1863, went 
into The Athenaeum Collection. Occasionally Stephen forgot himself 
and sent the penitents to the Mourner’s Bench with a giddy hornpipe 
such as “He Leadeth Me Beside Still Waters,” which he turned into a 
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Scotch dance tune. But Horace Waters didn’t mind. There were ab- 
surdities like “Little Ella's an Angel,” with the chorus bursting in glee- 
fully, “Sing, Merrily, Sing!” To Stephen it was just another tune. Not 
once did he try the grandeur of the old German chorales that he could 
have heard in Dutchtown, over beyond his back lot on the Commons. 
And it is true that if he had written such dignified tunes no publisher 
would have taken them. 

Not all his hymn tunes, however, were new. A number of them 
were his minstrel successes revamped. Yet in condemning such balder- 
dash people forget that the publishers handed the composers the texts 
and suggested the form. Once entered, it was a circle impossible to es 
cape: public, publishers, authors, tunesters, round and round; new 
words and old music. 

By this time Foster was forced by poverty, sickness, and hunger to 
turn out whatever he could do most easily. Other composers quickly 
adopted his formula, and after his death it was quite customary for re- 
vivalists to take his popular tunes and convert them to their own uses. 
When the final judgment is passed on the early American gospel hymns 
it will be found that Stephen Collins Foster was the greatest influence. 
It may trouble some good people today to know that their revival songs 
were stepchildren of the frolicsome minstrel show, but the relationship 
is apparent and the lineage marked. 

New York had swallowed Foster up as it has many before and after 
him. What his publishers failed to see was that if they encouraged him 
to write potboilers they would soon have a catalogue of worthless works. 
But America was seething and New York foaming and a composer was 
nothing but froth on the wudince of a tidal wave dé war. Also, there was 
an element of fear and envy in the music trade. If one publisher didn’t 
take Stephen Foster’s compositions someone else would. 

What had become of Stephen’s family and friends during tnese last 
years? We know that many in his family had died, and that Morrison 
was faithful to the end; that Jane had gone back home after another year 
or so of hardship, and from her letters was deeply concerned. She was 
fearful of leaving her husband alone in New York but unable to keep up 
a home for herself and her child beside him. In 1861, while he was still 
prosperous, his friends, the Robinsons from Allegheny, had seen him 
when they visited New York and invited him for dinner at their hotel. 
They took home a good account. Old friends were probably unaware of 
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his retrogression for no one reached out to help him but his brother. 

Jane had her own battle to fight against odds, and being a McDow- 
ell with good Scotch blood she started out to earn her own living. Her 
sister Marian’s husband, John D. Scully, helped her to fit herself as a 
telegrapher, considered an odd thing for a woman to go into in those 
days. And Andrew Carnegie, then a rising young business man of Pitts 
burgh, agreeably found room for her in the new railroad offices in 
Greensburg. For a year before Stephen’s death and for twelve years aft- 
erward Jane sat at a telegrapher’s key to support herself and her daugh- 
ter Marion. Often she delivered messages from door to door after her 
day's work was finished, and without complaint. She found this much 
easier than what she had been through with Stephen 


It would be unfair to draw the easy conclusion that Jane left Ste- 
phen because of his known weakness for drink. Women seldom leave a 
husband for that cause alone. The reason was more fundamental—she 
and Marion were hungry. On her second attempt to live with him in 
New York the child became sick. There were days when there was lit- 
erally nothing to eat, and nights would go by without her knowing 
where he was. They both found that he coulis support a family in 
war times on shoddy tune writing. Stephen, however, had not the same 
incentive as Jane to give up the struggle and return home. There was no 
family in Pittsburgh to return to any longer. 

In 1863, even if his relatives had seen a picture of him taken with 
his crony, George Cooper, they would hardly have been worried. The 

ambrotype shows two young men in baggy frock coats standing in pro- 
| file against a fine balustrade and looking “extremely respectable. ‘Possibly 
Stephen had redeemed his clothes from the paw nbroker but one doubts 
if he would have taken the trouble. He stands there looking quietly out 


on a world that never knew him and had already forgotten him. 
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Chapter XII: The Curtain Falls 


anuary 13, 1864—There have been several accounts of Stephen 
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Foster's last days, many of them repetitious and some of them not 
sound. After a great man dies vandalism sets in, the vandalism of “I 
knew him when.” 

One of Foster’s scriveners was George W. Birdseye about whom 
little is known except that he dabbled in music. But this trivial relation 
ship hardly justified his appointing himself interpreter of a man so far 
above him. Morrison Foster thought him an inypostor. It was Birdseye 
in the pages of the Western Musical World, who three years after Foster 
died perpetrated the story of the dirty old glazed cap he always wore, 
and of his scribbling songs on brown wrapping paper on top of a bean 
box in a Bowery grocery-saloon. He claimed that Stephen only wrote 
when he needed cash to buy a drink, but if so he must have been drunk 
all the time for he wrote over a hundred songs in his New York period. 
His collaborator, George Cooper, a truer friend, stated that he never 
knew Foster to be intoxicated. 

What is related authentically about his destructive habit has been 
described by Robert Nevin, a man who knew him from boyhood in 
Allegheny, and knew the whole Foster family and their Scotch-Irish 
background in the whiskey-drinking, post-pioneer days: 

His disposition was naturally amiable, although from the tax im- 
posed by close application to study upon his nervous system he was 
liable to fits of fretfulness and skepticism that, only occasional and 
transient as they were, told nevertheless with disturbing effect upon 
his temper. 

In the same unfortunate direction was the tendency of a habit 
grown insidiously upon him—a habit against the damning control of 
which (as no one better than the writer of this article knows) he 
wrestled with an earnestness indescribable, resorting to all ‘the re- 
medial expedients which professional skill or his own experience 
could suggest, but never entirely delivering himself from its inexor- 
able mastery.!2 

Mrs. Parkhurst Duer, in an article published in the Etude of Sep- 
tember, 1916, over fifty years after his death, delineated a true-sounding 
picture. Mrs. Duer, a contemporary of Foster's, must have been a clever 


_12 Robert Peebles Nevin, “Stephen C. Foster and Negro Minstrelsy,” 
in Atlantic Monthly, November, 1867. 
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girl as she was editing for Horace Waters, the music publisher, at the 


time of which she wrote. Part of her oft-quoted story reads: 


I shall never forget the day I met him. . . . I was speaking with 
the clerks when the door opened and a poorly dressed, very dejected 
looking man came in and leaned against the counter near the door. I 
noticed he looked ill and weak. No one spoke to him. A clerk laughed 
and said, ‘‘Steve looks down and out.”’ 

Then they all laughed, and the poor man saw them laughing at 
him. I said to myself, ‘‘Who can Steve be?’’ It seemed to me my 
heart stood still. I asked, ‘‘Who is that man?”’ 

“Stephen Foster,’’ the clerk replied. ‘‘He is only a vagabond, 
don’t go near him.’’ 

Yes, I will go near him, that man needs a friend,’’ was my reply. 

I was terribly shocked. Forcing back the tears, I waited for that 
lump in my throat which prevents speech to clear away. I walked 
over to him, put out my hand and asked, ‘“‘Is this Mr. Foster?’’ 

He took my hand and replied, ‘‘Yes—the wreck of Stephen Collins 
Foster.’’ 

I asked him to sit at my desk awhile and get acquainted... .I 
judged him to be about 45. .. . When the visit was ended ... . I said if 
he would bring me his manuscript songs that he had not been able to 
write out, I would do the work for him at his dictation. He was very 
grateful and from that time until he died I was permitted to be his 
helper. 

She then told at length of the last time she saw Foster before she 
read of his death in newspaper headlines. But no such account can be 
verified. There were no headlines in the New York papers immediately 
after his death, for the story was not yet known to the reporters. But it 
is not to be wondered at that she made the mistake of thinking him forty- 
five instead of thirty-seven. Starvation, drink, and nerve-fag had aged 
him. George Cooper (whose reminiscences of those days were published 
in Harold V. Milligan’s biography of 1920) said that Stephen cared 
nothing about food; that he often made a meal of raw apples and tur- 
nips taken from the grocery store in whose back room he was living; and 
that “the rum he drank was concocted by the barkeeper from French 
spirits and brown sugar and kept in a keg.” 

In the varying accounts of Stephen Foster's death probably George 
Cooper's is nearest the truth. He was there: 

Early one winter morning I received a message saying that my 


friend had met with an accident. I dressed hurriedly and went to 15 
Bowery, the lodging house where Stephen lived, and found him lying 
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on the floor in the hall, blood oozing from a cut in his throat and with 
a bad bruise on his forehead. 

Steve never wore any nightclothes and he lay there on the floor 
naked, and suffering horribly. He had wonderful big brown eyes and 
they looked up at me with an appeal I can never forget. He whis- 
pered, ‘‘I’m done for,’’ and begged for a drink, but before I could get 
it for him the doctor who had been sent for arrived and forbade it. 

He started to sew up the gash in Steve’s throat and I was horri- 
fied to observe that he was using black thread. ‘‘Haven’t you any 
white thread?’’ I asked. And he said no, he had picked up the first 
thing he could find. 

I decided the doctor was not much good and I went downstairs 
and got Steve a big drink of rum which I gave him and which seemed 
to help him a lot. We put his clothes on him and took him to the hos 
pital. In addition to the cut on his throat and the bruise on his fore- 
head he was suffering from a bad burn on his thigh caused by the 
overturning of a spirit lamp used to boil water. This had happened 
several days before and he had said nothing about it, nor done any- 
thing for it. 

All the time we were caring for him he seemed terribly weak and 
his eyelids kept fluttering. I shall never forget it. 

I went back to the hospital to see him, and he said nothing had 
been done for him and he couldn’t eat the food they brought him. 
When I went back again the next day they said, ‘‘Your friend is 
dead.’’ His body had been sent down into the morgue among the 
nameless dead. I went down to look for it. There was an old man 
sitting there, smoking a pipe. I told him what I wanted and he said, 
“‘“Go look for him.’’ I went around peering into the coffins until I 
found Steve’s body. 

It was taken care of by Winterbottom, the undertaker, in Broome 
Street, and removed from Bellevue. The next day his brother Morri- 
son and Steve’s widow arrived. They stayed at the St. Nicholas hotel. 
When Mrs. Foster entered the room where Steve’s body was lying 
she fell on her knees before it and remained for a long time. 


Why add anything more? Commentators who say he wis intoxi- 
cated at the time are only superimposing their own surmise. A careful 
reading of the records reveals he was known to suffer continually from 
chills and fever, as of ague or malaria, and in the light of modern sci- 
ence many think he may have had tuberculosis for a ‘long time. Morri 
son states that he had been sick in bed for three days with : a fever when, 
on getting up to wash, he fainted against the washstand holding a bowl 
and pitcher that broke and caused the accident. Cooper says he found 
him lying in the hall (where he probably crawled to summon help). 
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The first intimation that Morrison had of the tragedy was a letter 
to him in Cleveland, Ohio, from George Cooper, dated January 12, 
1864: “Your brother Stephen | am sorry to inform you is lying in Belle« 
vue Hospital in this city very sick. He desires me to ask you to send 
some pecuniary assistance as his means are very low. If possible he 
would like to see you in person.” Almost as soon as the mail brought the 
letter came a telegram from Cooper, received at 3:30 P. M., January 14: 
“Stephen is dead come on.”!3 

Morrison went immediately to Bellevue Hospital for details and the 
release of whatever effects Stephen might have had, We find the follow- 
ing receipts: “Ward 11. Stephen Foster, died, January 13th. Coat, pants, 
vest, hat, shoes, overcoat”; and, “Received of Mr. Foster ten shillings 
charge for Stephen C. Foster while in hospital. Jan. 16, 1864.” 

“Ward 11” was the charity ward, but the hospital was willing to ac- 
- a postmortem fee for the food Stephen could not eat, and the care 
he did not get. 

Sounder citizens than Stephen Foster have been picked up on the 
streets, carried to a hospital for inebriates, and left there alone to die. 
Nor is there any justification for the added story that he tried to commit 
suicide, except the natural conclusion that, the days of his glory ended, 
he would have preferred to end his life. Still, he would hardly have tried 
te cut his throat with a piece of an old, cracked, white china water- 
pitcher found broken in his room. All we know for certainty is that he 
was put in the charity ward of a great city hospital from where his body 
was sent down to the morgue labeled, “Unidentified.” 

The world owes George Cooper a great debt, for had it not been 
for his arrival on the scene and the message he sent to Stephen's brother 
all record of his death might have been buried with him. At least he 
was spared the ignominy of an anonymous grave. Stephen Foster had 
arrived in New York four years before, heralded by the fanfare of his 
famous songs. He vanished from its quicksands, silently. 

The widow and brother claimed the body, the Adams Express Com- 


pany refused all compensation for shipping t, and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad brought the sorrowing little group back home—Henry, who 
had joined them i in New York, Morrison, and Jane. 

The funeral took place in downtown Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, 


13 It is quite possible that Morrison received the telegram before 
he received the letter. 
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January twenty-first, 1864: the Episcopal Church in which Stephen was 
listed as a member. The choir had been trained by his old friend, Henry 
Kleber, and when the body was brought in the north door they solemnly 
intoned the funeral psalm, “Lord, make me to know mine end, and the 
number of my days.” There were many Pittsburghers who attended and 
remembered that funeral forever. They said that Kleber could hardly 
get through with his aria, taken from the oratorio, “Joseph and His 
Brethren”: that he broke down. 

The procession formed under the church wall along the street, and 
slowly it bore Stephen past the old canal basin, and up the hills out 
Penn Avenue through Lawrenceville where he had been born less than 
thirty-eight years before. When the cortege arrived at the big iron gates 
of the cemetery the Citizen’s Band began to play very softly that music 
which all the listeners knew, Old Folks at Home, and Come Where M) 
Love Lies Dreaming. Many of the onlookers wept when the cornets 
came to the phrase, “dreaming the happy hours away.” 

The pallbearers placed him to the right of his father in the place 
reserved for him—and that completed the front line. Round about him 
were the graves of old friends, the Robinsons and the Blairs; he was 
home, at last, with his people. During the Committal Service, when the 
rector read, “Man, that is born of a woman, hath but a short time to 
live, and is full of misery. He cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower; 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay . . .” 
there were people who could not stand it. 

A long time afterward an old-fashioned square slab was erected in 
keeping with all the Foster headstones and on it was inscribed: 


STEPHEN C. Foster 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Born 
July 4, 1826 
Died 
January 13, 1864 
Where does the winnowing begin? 
After his funeral, all the publishers who held Foster songs rushed 
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them into print. And after that his manuscripts became collector's 
items. !4 

The value of Stephen Foster begins and ends with a dozen songs 
written in as many years.!> He was a genius not because he happened 
to write Old Folks at Home, but because he preceded it and followed it 
with other great songs—an accomplishment denied many good com- 
posers who are lucky if they can turn out one in a lifetime. Through 
these songs Foster touches the heart of the world. Not his pathetic little 
Pittsburgh world, nor his professional minstrel world, but the hearts of 
all singing people. If he had written nothing but the one beginning 
“Way down upon the Swanee River,” still he would have had us all at 
his feet. 

Foster didn’t know what he was doing; he only knew what he was 
through doing—keeping books after walking out of school. But that 
doesn’t explain Oh! Susanna, nor Old Uncle Ned, written in his teens. 
Nor does anything explain Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
nor Schubert's “First Mass in F,” written in their teens. Such things are 
a direct gift. 

Much has been said, of late, of Stephen Foster, the poet. He has 
been included in anthologies of American verse. But only once in a 
while did he have a genuinely poetic thought—as in My Old Kentucky 
Home. He produced only bathos when he wrote dirges, and his little 
girl songs are generally doggerel. Then one recalls that ineffable frag- 
ment, Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair! In fact, it is impossible to dis- 
sociate a Foster text from its tune, and there he was better than most bal- 
ladists. Each of his world hits was a Stephen Foster lyric. 

If minstrelsy did nothing more it gave the world Foster. He worked 
with the theater, wanted to be of the theater, yet always stood in the 
wings a little off-side. His harmonies are considered thin in the light of 


1+ It was many years before Foster manuscripts became collector’s 
items. The twentieth century was well under way before music col- 
lectors became aware of their value. 

15 The author does not list Foster’s twelve best songs, but the im 
plications of his foregoing comments suggest the following: Old 
Uncle Ned and Oh! Susanna, 1848; Nelly Was a Lady, 1849; Camp 
town Races, 1850; Old Folks at Home and Oh Boys, Carry Me ’Long, 
1851; Massa’s in de Cold Ground, 1852; My Old Kentucky Home and 
Old Dog Tray, 1853; Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair, 1854: Hard 
Times Come Again No More, 1855; and Old Black Joe, 1860. Several 
other numbers are so highly spoken of that it may be the word “doz- 
en” is used in a general sense.—Harriet A. Gaul. 
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later years, his keys and key-shifts meager compared to the un-gamut of 
modern chromatics, but he stands in the backdrop of American music an 
extraordinary melodist. 

What gives his bits longevity? 

There is only one word for it, vitality. Camptown Races had it; Oh! 
Susanna had it in abundance. If we are to understand him through his 
fine songs, or even the long pull of his worst ones, that is the only con- 
clusion at which we may arrive. Most of his “Plantation Melodies” had 
unforgettably original phrases, voice parts that were fresh, buoyant, and 
novel. Foster was possessed of what we are pleased to call simple emo- 
tions: a love for the past, a fondness for home, for his mother, and for 
the colored man—this last in spite of his conventionalized stage dialect. 
While other composers were striving for rare effects he was content with 
wayside blossoms, strays, and wild seedlings, none the less lovely on the 
landscape. 

He stumbled on success and his end was a succession of mistakes. 
When he arrived on Broadway, at last, he wrote around a hundred songs, 
most of them bad—war ballads without strength, gospel hymns without 
grace, comic songs without humor. His associates were inferior and his 
associations squalid. Slight wonder that war, starvation, and discourage- 
ment left him stranded in Bowery barrooms. 


But what is said about his deterioration can be said of many other 
geniuses whom history, in envy, loves to derogate. There is no record of 
double-dealing in business or family matters, no violence, no scandal but 
his own tragic death. He may have been the victim of his own ambition 
‘as who is not?) and without vision as to his own value (a thing more 
rare), but the voice that began with Old Uncle Ned and finished with 
Old Black Joe is still heard all over the world. Within a century the folk- 
songs of Stephen Collins Foster have become part of our musical 
heritage. 




















JAMES M. SWANK, PIONEER HISTORIAN 
OF THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY! 


JAMES T. SHEEP 


ji city of Johnstown, Pennsylvania, is famed as a center of steel 
production, yet little is known regarding a son of that city who gave 
the better part of his life toward benefiting the iron and steel industry. 
James M. Swank devoted forty years of his life, from 1873 to 1913, to the 
American Iron and Steel Association, serving in the capacity of secretary 
and later as general manager. He assumed the role of historian through 
his recounting of the expansion of this basic industry and its relation to 
the development of the United States. 

He was born in Loyalhanna Township, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania, on July 12, 1832, a son of George W. and Nancy Moore 
Swank. On his paternal side he was the grandson of John Swank, a 
pioneer settler in the Ligonier Valley, who had migrated from Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania. The Swank family was German in origin and 
Lutheran in faith. His great-grandfather on his mother’s side was John 
Moore, a delegate from Westmoreland County to the Philadelphia con- 
vention which met on July 15, 1776, to form a constitution and to frame 
a government for Pennsylvania. From Loyalhanna Township the Swank 
family moved to Johnstown i in 1838 when James was but six years of age. 
Johnstown then had a population of several thousand and was beginning 
to prosper because of its location in the Conemaugh Valley at a point 
where the Portage Railroad joined the Pennsylvania ‘Canal. Here a large 
basin was located with a weigh-lock for the boats and weigh-scales fer 
the cars using the state transportation system. Johnstown had become a 
small-scale commercial center and attracted Swank’s father in establish- 
ing a store. 

As a youth Swank attended “subscription” schools until he was 


1 Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on May 22, 1951, and based upon an extended account 
of “The Life and Writings of James M. Swank” compiled by Mr. Sheep 
in partial fulfillment of requirements for a master’s degree at the 
University of Pittsburgh—Ed. 

2 Daily Tribune (Johnstown), June 22, 1914; John N. Boucher, 
History of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, vol. 3 (John W. Jor- 
dan, ed.,), p. 343 (Lewis Publishing Company, 1906); John Bruce Mc- 
Pherson, “James Moore Swank, Protectionist,” in National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, Bulletin, 43:260-261 (September, 1913) ; 
A. J. Hite, Hand-book of Johnstown for 1856, p. 3-4. 
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fourteen. After completing this elementary education his parents de- 
cided to give him an academic education, and sent him to Eldersridge 
Academy in Indiana County, a classical school conducted by Rev. Alex- 
ander Donaldson. Later he attended for one year the preparatory school 
of Jefferson College at Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. Following his limited 
academic education, he taught in a country school and clerked in his 
father’s store. He read law but the practice of law did not appeal to him 
and he gave it up for journalistic pursuits.? 

In 1852, at twenty years of age, Swank was asked to take charge of 
the local Whig newspaper in Johnstown, which was then without an 
editor. He would have preferred to continue the name Cambria Ga 
zette, as it was both euphonious and appropriate, but unfortunately was 
associated with many past failures of the paper. He was urged to change 
the name as a sign of good fortune. The name given to it was the Cam- 
bria Tribune in recognition of the New York Tribune, the leading Whig 
newspaper in the country at the time.* 

The Cambria Tribune, like many another beginning newspaper, 
had a rather uncertain start. The press and fixtures of the office were 
acquired along with an understanding with a few prominent Whigs of 
the town that the paper was to be published but that they were under no 
obligation if the venture failed. As Swank humorously recalled later: 
“I had not one dollar of capital but I had that which is better than capi- 
tal, | had friends, and from them I borrowed about $150.” This money 
he used to purchase a new press of long primer type, and with an addi- 
tional purchase of a few bundles of paper he was ready to begin publi- 
cation on December 7, 1853. The press used was a very primitive affair. 
In all probability Franklin would have felt at home with it as it was 
almost identical in construction and completely so in principle with that 
used to print the Pennsylvania Gazette. Occasionally something would 
go wrong with the press, and then all hands were called upon to remedy 
the defect; editorial dignity counted for little when the paper had to be 
printed.> 

An interruption in the publishing of the Tribune occurred on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1861, when Swank was appointed superintendent of schools of 


3 McPherson, 261. 


+ Iron Age, January 3, 1913; James M. Swank, Cambria County 
Pioneers, 11 (Philadelphia, 1910). 

5 Swank, Cambria County Pioneers, 16; Daily Tribune (Johns- 
town), June 22, 1914. 
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Cambria County. Following his single term he resumed editorial con- 
trol of the paper and changed the name to Johnstown Tribune on Octo- 
ber 14, 1864. He severed his connection with the paper when he sold 
the plant to his brother, George T. Swank, in December, 1869. 

After his departure Swank became closely associated with Congress- 
man Daniel J. Morrell of Johnstown, chairman of the House committee 
on manufactures of the Fortieth Congress, as the clerk of that committee. 
With Morrell’s retirement from Congressional affairs in 1871, Swank’s 
services with the committee came to an end, but he was appointed a 
fourth-class clerk in the Department of Agriculture. At his own request 
he was assigned to the division of statistics. Later he was appointed to 
the position of chief clerk under Commissioner Frederick Watts. One 
thing that Swank believed to be needed was an account of the history of 


1 


the department from its founding, with emphasis upon the functions 
performed by its various divisions. Soon after becoming chief clerk, he 
wrote a factual book!et entitled, The Department of Agriculture: Its His- 
tory and Objects, but his position as chief clerk was a comparatively brief 
one, for he resigned at the end of 1872.° 

Following his resignation he became secretary of the American 
lron and Steel Association in Philadelphia on January 1, 1873. It was 
regarded as the most influential trade association in the country and one 
of which nearly every iron and steel firm was a member.” Swank actu- 
illy had no special training for this position except the practical experi- 
ence gained from his clerkship with the House committee and from his 
work in the Department of Agriculture. Aside from this, his natural 
abilities as a writer and statistician were his greatest assets. Having been 
raised in Johnstown, which was already known as an iron manufacturing 
town, he was familiar with iron manufacturing conditions. 

Swank felt that statistical reports for the American Iron and Steel 
\ssociation should appear yearly and in a uniform style. In addition he 
advocated that a directory of the iron trade be compiled and issued at 
regular intervals. The first of these directories was compiled in 1874. 
[he association had published for several vears a small weekly journal 


6 Henry W. Storey, History of Cambria County, Pennsylvania, 
1:371, 372, 436 (Lewis Publishing Company, 1907); McPherson, 262; 
Warrier W. Stockberger, Personnel Administration Development in 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 8 (Washington, 1947): 
James M. Swank, Department of Agriculture: Its History and Objects, 
23 (Washington, 1872). 

7 McPherson, 260. 
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called the Bulletin, which was chiefly devoted to the presentation of re 
ports of the domestic and foreign iron markets. Many of the members 
wished to see this paper improved, but as it was sent gratis to a large 
number of persons, they did not want to see its size or cost increased. 
Swank remarked: “We did the best we could, however, with the limited 
space at our command, feeling our way cautiously in all matters concern- 
ing which a larger technical knowledge would have justified greater bold 
ness and demanded greater vigor.” An unusual record was made by 
Swank in that he remained editor of these publications until his retire 
ment in 1912.8 

Swank held a responsible post in gathering information and com 
piling and arranging it so as to give meaning and aid to those parts of the 
industry which could use the information. His service to the association 
covered most of the period from the earliest beginnings of iron and steel 
manufacture in the United States to the time when this country 
achieved first place among nations in the production of iron and steel. 
The foremost interests of Swank were to accomplish his part in building 
up the industry and to record its growth by means of accurately com 
piled statistics. It is significant that the statistics compiled by the Ameri 
can Iron and Steel Association for the United States were highly regard 
ed and considered as more complete than those of any other country.° 

The Bulletin appeared monthly, or at times semi-monthly, and was 
sent to every iron manufacturer as well as to senators and representatives 
in Congress, a wise gesture in the light of Congressional action. Four 
objectives were emphasized in this publication: first, to present a con- 
densed review of the iron and steel markets; second, to serve as a med- 
ium for important trade news; third, to preserve historical facts of value 
relating to the iron trade; and fourth, to discuss revenue and questions of 
public policy as they arose. Much information was given regarding the 
many aspects and changes of the domestic and foreign iron and steel in 
dustries. A great deal of space was devoted to descriptive, historical, and 
biographical subjects with which the domestic iron and steel industries 
were identified. A great amount of emphasis was placed on advocating 
protection of the home industry from foreign competition. The Ameri 


8 American Metal Market (New York), May 27, 1912; Daily Iron 
Trade (Cleveland), January 2, 1913; Daily Tribune (Johns:own) 
June 22, 1914. 
ones American Iron and Steel Institute, Bulletin, 1:20 (January 2, 

). 
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can Iron and Steel Association likewise rated tariff interests high on the 
list and advocated a policy that would adequately protect not only the 
iron and steel industry but would also establish a precedent which would 
benefit all industry.!° 

The directory first appeared in 1873 and became the successor to 
Professor J. O. Lesley’s Iron Manufacturer's Guide which appeared in 
1859 and which has been recognized as the only source of information 
concerning the location of all rolling mills, forges, and steel mills of the 
United States. The directory fully described and freely advertised all 
iron and steel works in the United States. 

The annual statistical report was published every year and, as may 
be expected, gave complete returns for the nation in production, includ- 
ing imyports and exports, and prices of iron and steel, iron ore, and coal 
and coke for each preceding year. Another group of statistics published 
in this report gave the production of pig iron, Bessemer steel, open-hearth 
steel, steel rails, an:! other information relating to the industry. David 
Reeves, president of the Phoenix Iron Company, claimed that the thor- 
ough compilation of statistics relative to the iron and steel industry 
would stand as a monument to Swank’s ability. These reports were held 
in such regard that similar work undertaken by the government was felt 
to be inferior, compared with the completeness and accuracy of the 
association reports.!! 

In a short time following Swank’s connection with the American 
[ron and Steel Association it became evident, through tracts and other 
publications of the organization, that he was to become a champion of 
the protective tariff. Assaults against such a tariff were being made not 
only in the House of Representatives but also by the British through 
their journals and trade organizations. The United States was passing 
through a trving period, as a panic had gripped the economic life of the 
country in 1873 and had brought with it all the accompanying results— 
business and banking failures, unemployment, and loss of confidence. 
With the first signs of a return of prosperity the benefits of protection 
were to be reestablished so that no clamor for lowering the tariff would 
interfere. In 1876, the centennial year, Swank believed that a review of 
the benefits of the policy of protection was warranted. In the annual re- 


10 American Iron and Steel Association, Bulletin, 46:115 (Decem- 
ber 31, 1912). 


11 McPherson, 268; Philadelphia Record, August 4, 1897. 
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port for that year he included two lengthy chapters dealing with the in- 
dustrial policies of both Great Britain and the United States. In his in- 
terest in the tariff question Swank was primarily, of course, interested 
in the value of the protective tariff to the iron and steel industry, but his 
explanations presented many facts pertaining to the value of protection 
for all industry. !* 

In connection with the census of 1880 Swank received the honor 
of being appointed special agent to collect statistics of the iron and stee! 
industry. This work involved a great deal of collecting of facts and fig 
ures of this industry at a time when marked expansion was noted 
throughout the country, but it revealed the meticulous and exacting na 
ture of Swank’s work. Following the statistical results compiled, Swank 
included a brief historical sketch of the manufacture of iron and steel 
with a detailed sketch of the growth of the industry and its place in 
America’s economic development in 1880. The following statement ex 
presses his views: !3 

A knowledge of the world’s iron industry must be regarded as 
forming part of a useful education in an age like this, which is so 
proverbially identified with a liberal use of iron and steel; while a 
knowledge of our own iron history is essential to a full understand 
ing of the causes of our national development. To know what the iron 
and steel industries have accomplished for our own country is a 
patriotic duty; to know something of their small beginnings and of 
the humble circumstances which surrounded the pioneers who 
planted them and their sons who struggled to sustain and extend 
them is a matter of patriotic pride. The greatness and the promi- 
nence of our country today in the production of iron and steel in large 
quantities and by scientific methods could in no other way be so sat- 
isfactorily exhibited as by affording the opportunity for a comparison 
of these magnificent results with the primitive methods and the 
meager results which characterized these industries in ‘‘good old col- 
ony times’’ or even a few years ago. 

Swank’s interest was not confined to the gathering of statistics for 
the American iron and steel industry. Perhaps his most ambitious writ 
ing was his History of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel in All Ages. 
No such record had ever been compiled by any authoritative writer. 
Previous standard works were more technical than historical and it was 


12. James M. Swank, Industrial Policies of Great Britain and the 
United States, 1, 11 (Philadelphia, 1876). 

13 Swank to Francis A. Walker, superintendent of the census, 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1881. 
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singular that none of the authors of these works ever devoted much at- 
tention to the growth of the American iron and steel industry. One of 
the unique facts concerning the writing of this book was that Swank 
was able to collect much of the information at first hand from the lips 
and letters of the leading men engaged in the development of the iron 
industry. 

It was in the field of state and local history that Swank was par- 
ticularly interested. He held that Pennsylvania history had been inade- 
quately told, and that not enough emphasis had been placed upon it. 
In his state history, Progressive Pennsylvania, Swank charged that the 
people of western Pennsylvania were so absorbed in developing the nat- 
ural resources that the less strenuous and the intellectual and cultural 
aspects were neglected. He further stated that they even neglected to 
record adequately the industrial achievements they had attained.'+ In 
the eyes of one who was meticulous in his records and reports, this was 
a cardinal sin. A desire to record local history was realized when Swank 
wrote Cambria County Pioneers. This little volume dealt with personal 
accounts and recollections of Johnstown and also included several bio- 
graphical sketches of the men who were prominent in the founding and 
development of that city. Despite the fact that he left Johnstown “early 
in life, Swank had a strong attachment to that city and particularly to 
its iron industry. No small part of the development of the iron and steel 
industry was laid in Johnstown and the near-by Juniata Valley. 

Along with his interest in historical matters of Pennsylvania Swank 
wrote an account of the manufacture of iron and coal mining in Penn- 
sylvania which bore the lengthy title, Introduction to a History of Iron- 
maki zing and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania. The construction of forges, 
furnaces, and rolling mills stimulated Pennsylvania's building of turn- 
pikes, canals, and railroads, and with the consequent demand for fuel 
the coal fields were tapped for their supplies. Both books, A History of 
Ironmaking and Coal Mining in Pennsylvania and History of the Manu- 
facture of Iron in All Ages, were noteworthy for the amount of technical 
information they contained. 

Swank also compiled a collection of his shorter writings into a book 
simply entitled, Notes and Comments. These sketches were primarily 
of an economic and historical nature although he did include several of 


one James M. Swank, Progressive Pennsylvania, 4 (Philadelphia, 
908). 
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his personal observations. As was customary he sent copies to close as- 
sociates and friends. After reading the copy sent to him, Andrew Car- 
negie replied with this glowing tribute: “To the triumph of the Iron 
and Steel Industry of the United States no man has contributed more 
than James M. Swank, and it has been a great pleasure to me to coop- 
erate with him, even in a humble capacity.” !5 

In 1912 the American Iron and Steel Institute, an organization in- 
corporated in New York state on March 31, 1908, indicated its willing- 
ness to continue the work of the American Iron and Steel Association.!® 
At the same time Swank tendered his resignation as general manager 
and secretary. In recognition of both the years of service rendered by 
Swank prior to his retirement and of the change effected by the new 
arrangement, the directors of the institute adopted the following resolu- 
tions on February 28, 1913:!7 

Whereas, On December thirty-first, Nineteen hundred and twelve, 
after forty years of service, Mr. James M. Swank resigned his office 
of Secretary and General Manager of the American Iron and Steel 
Association; and Whereas, on January first, Nineteen hundred and 
thirteen,, the work of the American Iron and Steel Association was 
taken over by the American Iron and Steel Institute; be it Resolved, 
That the directors of the American Iron and Steel Institute hereby 
record their profound appreciation of the fidelity and skill with which 
Mr. Swank discharged the duties of his office during that long and im- 
portant period and also their high estimate of his character as a man. 

During the months Swank lived in retirement he enjoyed looking 
back over the forty years he had been connected with the American Iron 
and Steel Association. He could visualize the vast changes that had 
taken place in the industry. Charcoal as a fuel was supplanted by raw 
coal and this in turn by coke. The railroad era that had begun in earnest 
during the early years of his life expanded to such an extent that an ex- 
traordinary demand was realized for rail purposes. The iron rail gave 
way to the steel rail. The iron bridge replaced the wooden type bridge. 
He had seen a transformation in shipbuilding, the wooden vessel became 
obsolete and was replaced by the steel-plated vessel. As he observed the 
skyline of American cities Swank could take pride in the knowledge 
that structural steel made possible the construction of great skyscrapers. 


15 Carnegie to Swank, March 11, 1898. 


American Iron and Steel Association, Bulletin, 43:4 (January 1, 
1909). 


17 Original citation, presented to Swank the same day. 
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With his resignation from office, effective December 31, 1912, 
Swank anticipated years of reflection, but his period of retirement was 
relatively brief. Death occurred on June 21, 1914, in Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to his wishes his body was brought to Johnstown and interment 
followed in the family plot in Grandview Cemetery in that city.!® 

James M. Swank championed the interests of the iron and steel in- 
dustry. As a statistician he compiled and recorded the essential facts of 
the industry in a thorough manner. As an observer he possessed the 
ability to detect the benefits to be achieved for the iron and steel inter- 
ests. As a protectionist he believed that the tariff should be established 
for the purpose of benefiting the American workman and protecting the 
American manufacturer and investor. As a writer he described the de- 
velopment and expansion of this basic industry in a clear and concise 
style. 


18 Daily Tribune (Johnstown), June 22, 1914. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


Methodism on the Headwaters of the Ohio: The History of the Pitts- 
burgh Conference of the Methodist Church. By Wattace Guy 
Smettzer, D.D. (Nashville, Parthenon Press, 1951. 448 p. Maps 
and graphs. ) 

This book adds much to an understanding of one of the important 
aspects of the early developing civilization of western Pennsylvania and 
its borders. It deals with the development of the Pittsburgh Methodist 
Conference from its beginning to the present. Dr. James R. Joy, libra- 
rian of the Methodist Historical Society, evaluates this volume as fol- 
lows: “Among about 100 volumes of Regional History on our shelves 
this one easily ranks first. I congratulate the author, the Conference 

Pittsburgh), and the readers of this volume.” 

The particular occasion for the publication of this book was to help 
celebrate the 125th anniversary of the establishment of the Pittsburgh 
Methodist Conference, which then included western Pennsylvania, east- 
ern Ohio, and much of West Virginia. The writing of this volume was 
officially authorized and sponsored by the conference. Dr. Smeltzer was 
requested to write it, since he has been a careful student of Methodist 
history for many years. 

The story is presented in eight chapters entitled as follows: I—Set- 
tlement of the Headwaters of the Ohio, 1750-1800; 1I—The Story of 
Methodist Beginnings, 1750-1800; I1I—How Early Methodism Gath- 
ered Strength, 1800-1825; IV—Formation of the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence: Period of Growth, Division, and Schism, 1825-1850; V—The 
ransition from Circuits to Churches, 1850-1875; VI—Final Division of 
Conference: New Agencies, 1875-1900; VII—Pittsburgh Becomes a 
Great Conference, 1900-1925; and VIII—To the Mid-Twentieth Cen- 
tury, 1925-1950. The above titles indicate how the author developed the 
story in a meaningful and rather dramatic manner. Even though the 
number of pages of this book indicates that it is not a small volume, yet 
the mere number does not indicate the exhaustive amount of material 
contained in it. Seemingly, the author did not overlook the developmen- 
tal story of any of the numerous phases and activities of Methodism in 
this area. 


In order to present the regional story more meaningfully he com- 
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monly begins the development of any phase or activity by introducing 
its beginnings in Methodism in general before its regional development. 
In this way the author shows in what matters local Methodism was a fol 
lower or a leader and what part it played in the development of Meth 
odism in general. He shows that this part has been a very important one. 

The “mother” circuit which first served this area was formed in 
Berkeley, on the upper Potomac just east of the mountains, in 1778. 
Later this circuit was divided and subdivided until many circuits coy 
ered the area. The oldest circuit in the local area was Redstone, formed 
in 1784. Bishop Francis Asbury played a unique role in the early de 
velopment of Methodism here. The story of the early circuit riders is 
nothing less than thrilling. Camp meetings and revivals greatly helped 
the circuit riders in whipping up religious emotions and convictions. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of this story, as has also been 
true in the history of other denominations, was the divisions and schisms 
which took place. The first of these was led by certain church leaders 
who believed in a greater democratization in the administration of Meth- 
odism and more lay participation. These differences led to the formation 
of the Methodist Protestant Church in Baltimore in 1830. Another dis 
senting group formed the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Utica in 1843. 
Then the slav ery issue caused the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to be formed in Louisville in 1845. In 1939 all these groups reunited, 
except the Wesleyans, to form the Methodist Church, the largest Protes 
tant denomination in the United States. 


Among the topics and matters dealt with in one or more of the chap- 
ters, as they began and developed, are missionary efforts and enterprises, 
admissions and qualifications of ministers, recognition of both clerical 
and lay leaders, church publications such as the Pittsburgh Cloristian 
Advocate, the growth of churches and membership (presented by nu- 
merous tables), the establishment of ministerial tenure, the development 
of a pension system, the publication of hymnals, the establishment of 
colleges, the organization of women’s work such as the ladies’ aid work, 
the introduction and promotion of Sunday School work, the organization 
of youth work in the form of the Epworth Leagues, the creation and de- 
velopment of the Home for the Aged, the work of the Methodist Church 
Union, the development of the Jumonville Training Center, and data 
revealing ministerial salaries during the different periods. Most of these 
matters are treated very factually, often with the aid of tables and graphs. 
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However, the facts are presented in such a way as not to destroy the 
readability of the historical story. Neither is the book encyclopedic. 

The data have largely been secured from primary sources. The sta- 
tistical data were largely secured from the General Conference Minutes, 
and the annual Minutes of the Pittsburgh Conference, originally cover- 
ing parts of three states. Other very valuable sources were: Bishop As- 
bury’ s Journal, covering the years from 1771 to 1815; the manuscript 
diaries of Robert Ayres Con file at the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania), a Methodist circuit rider from 1785 to 1789, and a Prot- 
estant Episcopal clergyman thereafter; and the issues of the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate from 1834 to 1932. Throughout, the book is well 
documented. However, a bibliography should have been included at 
the end. 

Dr. Smeltzer is to be commended for presenting very objectively, 
yet interestingly, the development of a church in a vital region of the 
United States. On!v a reading of the book will convince one of the ex- 
haustive research and work that was involved in the writing of this his- 
tory. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun A. Nietz 


The Papers of Sir William Johnson, Volume X. Prepared for publication 
sy Mitton W. Hamirton, Ph.D., senior historian, division of ar- 
chives and history, and Atsert B. Corey, Ph.D., director and state 
historian. (Albany, University of the State of New York, 1951. xiv, 
998 p. Maps, illustrations.) 

Anyone at all familiar with the publication of a body of historical 
documents knows the great difficulty of locating all relevant items. This 
was the case with the publication of the papers of Sir William Johnson. 
The first eight volumes, organized chronologically, contained mainly 

papers at Albany listed in the famous Johnson Calendar. As all who 

h. ive used the eight volumes know well, some of the papers so listed and 

published in these e -arly volumes were badly mutilated as a result of the 

disastrous fire of 1911. 

While the first eight volumes were in process of publication, knowl- 
edge of the existence elsewhere of papers, not published there in chrono- 
logical order, began to accumulate. Provision for the publication of such 
additional items was relatively inescapable. This situation has led to what 
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is virtually a new series of volumes, though very wisely the new volumes 
are not so designated. 

Inevitably the new additional volumes contain materials overlap- 
ping chronologically the contents of the earlier eight volumes. Volume 
IX, published in 1939, covering additional documents of the years 1738 
1759, initiated the process of publishing additional volumes. Volume X, 
here under consideration, is another of the volumes projected in this 
continuation of publication. One or more volumes can be expected at a 
later date. 

The brief but excellent preface by Albert B. Corey furnishes most of 
the data needed in a book review. The period of years covered in this 
volume is from September, 1758, to December, 1763, inclusive. In the 
words of the preface, “it parallels Volume III and a part of Volume IV 

. supplementing and filling out the picture of those years.” 

Proper, but nevertheless generous, credit is given in the preface to 
Dr. Alexander C. Flick, editor of the earlier volumes under whom the 
additional materials began to be collected; so Dr. Almon W. Lauber, who 
transcribed and annotated much of the material; and to Dr. Milton W. 
Hamilton, formerly of Albright College and former editor of Pennsyl 
vania History, who reviewed the material and edited this volume. 

The particular value of this volume and of the immediately preced 
ing volume is that since the first volumes were published, new discover 
ies such as the Amherst Papers, the Gage Papers, and the Loudoun 
Papers have supplied vast additional materials, greatly supplementing 
both those already published, and those gathered from depositories wide 
ly scattered in North America. Particular mention is also properly made 
of the Indian Records and Claus Papers in the Public Archives of 
Canada. 

The general picture of North America, 1758 to 1763 inclusive, is 
supplemented rather than altered by the thousand-page material of this 
volume. 

An eager historical student of the period of the Seven Years War 
and all members of the professional historical guild will welcome certain 
aspects of the editorial work on this volume, notably the establishment of 
the origin and location of the manuscript involved in each item. Some 
otherwise famous publications are sadly marred by failure on this point. 

It may be regretted that, owing doubtless to justifiable circum- 
stances, the volume contains no table of contents, in the nature of a cal 
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endar of documents, and no index. One is likewise concerned that Dr. 
Hamilton seems to have been unduly restricted or restrained in the mat- 
ter of comprehensive footnotes. Probably such matters were beyond the 
control of the editor. 

Sir William Johnson appears at his best in his papers. His place in 
the history of the third quarter of the eighteenth century is fully estab- 
lished as one of its most important figures. But it is not necessary to exag- 
gerate, and the mention of “his wise policy as contrasted with that al 
Lord Jeffery Amherst” is a claim begging the question of other than 
regional matters. Johnson had, as an lndion trader and a land speculator, 
as vital a personal interest as did Amherst in his imperial position, oper- 
ating under instructions from London. 

Students of American history, wherever they may be located, and 
more particularly residents of western Pennsylvania, will find much of 
value in this volume. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. JAMES 


The Territory of Louisiana-Missouri, 1803-1821. (The Territorial Pa- 
pers of the United States, vols. 13, 14, and 15.) Compiled and edited 
by Crarence Epwin Carter. CWashingion, Government Printing 
Office, 1948, xi, 641 p.; 1949, v, 915 p., illustration, map; 1951, v, 834 
p-, Maps. 


Readers of our Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine are by 
now well aware of the monumental work that Dr. Clarence E. Carter 
and his staff have been doing over the past quarter century in editing 
The Territorial Papers of The United States. These volumes, fifteen of 
which have now been published, are rapidly taking their place among 
the nation’s most valuable archival collections. 

While the three volumes before us relate to the Missouri-Louisiana 
Territory, yet they contain many documents that are of special interest 
to Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania. As early as July, 1803, less 
than three months after the purchase of Louisiana, the Secretary of War 
was instructing Lieutenant Moses Hook, military agent here in Pitts- 
burgh, to forward “timbers and other articles to the Missouri Territory” 
to be used in constructing a new post in that region. From that date on, 
there are numerous documents relating to Pittsburgh,—especially the 
role that this city played in supplying materials of all kinds to the mili- 
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tary and civilian population of the Missouri Territory. The materials in- 
cluded such articles as axes, nails, shovels, glass, hinges, and “tools of 
iron.” Also, the territorial officials called on Pittsburgh to furnish them 
boats, cannon, large swivels, ammunition, rigging anchors, and similar 
supplies. An appeal sent by Governor William Clark to the Secretary 
of War, in February, 1813, is typical. After itemizing a number of ar- 
ticles needed on the frontier, he added, “these may be best procured and 
sent from Pittsburgh. . . . They cannot be procured elsewhere.” 

Finally, it should ™ noted that these three volumes contain a great, 
untapped, storehouse of historical data. T hey will be drawn upon by all 
students who are interested in tracing the developments that occurred 
during the territorial period of one of the vast e xpanses of our nation’s 
history. The long awaited early history of the Mississippi Valley can 
now be undertaken. Dr. Carter and his staff have again done a fine edi 
torial job, and deserve the thanks of all American historians. 


University of Pittsburgh Joun W. Otiver 
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At the opening meeting of the 1951-52 season, on October 18, an 
nounced as “Folk Lore Night,” Dr. George Swetnam, staff writer of the 
Pittsburgh Press and watlees of the recently published volume entitled 
Pittsylvania Country, reviewed the hitherto neglected subject of early 
folk songs and ballads of this region, under the aptly chosen title, ‘ ‘Sing- 
ing Pittsburgh. ” Many of the songs were rendered in delightfully in- 
formal fashion by singers and instrumentalists of the Pittsburgh Folk 
Song Society, including the speaker himself. Among those in attendance 
was Dean Harry J. Carman of Columbia University, noted teacher and 
writer of American history, who not only praised the speaker and the 
singers, but also urged that the ballads rendered, and others yet to be dis- 
covered, be collected, printed, and thus preserved for the future. 


The meeting of November 12, announced as “Indian Lore Night,” 
was given over to an illustrated lecture on “The Archeology of Western 
Pennsylvania” by Mr. William J. Mayer-Oakes, field archeologist of the 
Carnegie Museum. The speaker first reviewed the archeological work 
previously done in this region, referring particularly to the pioneer work 
done under the auspices of this society over twenty years ago; compared 
the paucity of western Pennsylvania published works in this field with 
the far greater output of the neighboring states of New York, Ohio, and 
Kentucky; outlined what is known or inferred about the prehistoric occu- 
pants of the region; and described archeological projects now under way 
in western Pennsylvania. 

On “Pennsylvania German Night,” December 11, Dr. Coit Roscoe 
Hoechst, director of Extension Education in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, gave a most instructive and entertaining lecture on “The Penn- 
sylvania Germans,” commonly known as the “Pennsylvania Dutch.” Ap- 
propriately introduced by another of German descent, Mr. George Sei- 
bel, librarian of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, Dr. Hoechst, 
after characterizing the Pennsylvania Germans Cor Dutch) as mostly 
plain people of various racial backgrounds, discussed in detail their lan- 
guage (a dialect of High German), customs, religions, superstitions, lit- 
erature, and characteristic foods, with examples of their speech such as 
comparative renditions of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address in English, Ger- 
man, and Pennsylvania Dutch. 
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HISTORICAI 


New members enrolled under the older classifications are: patrons, 
E. Bruce Hill, Margaret E. Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. J. Verner Scaife; con- 
tributing, William Block, William K. Fitch, George Ketchum; sustain- 
ing, Hugh A. McMullen; educational, William W. Barns, Margaret D. 
Reid, Prudence B. Trimble; annual, Mrs. Robert S. Alberts, Sanford 
Bausman, W. J. D. Bell, Sidney M. Bergman, Hugh C. Boyle, Robert H. 
Carew, William H. Cohen, Elizabeth Daflinger, Mrs. Charles C. Elmers, 
Elizabeth H. McIntyre, Mrs. Irene F. Marsh, Cleveland D. Rea, Robert 
Rollins, Betty N. Sandella, John R. Schlicht, Dudley S. Simms, Mrs. 
Harlan G. Wilson, Helen V. Wilson. Moreover, the following have in 
creased their support by transfer to higher-paying classes of membership: 
contributing to patron, Mrs. H. C. McEldowney; sustaining to patron, 


Evelyn F. Evans. 


Members lost by death were: sustaining, Galen C. Hartman (a 
member since 1915) and Mrs. Thomas J. Hilliard; annual, Hon. David 


M. Miller. 


At its meeting on October 31, the conncil of the society authorized 
the establishment of a new class of membership designed to enlist the 
interest and support of industrial and commercial concerns that have 
been in business in the Pittsburgh District for fifty years or more. Such 

“business membership” is av sileble at one hundred dollars a year, and 
entrants under it are given handsomely engrossed certificates, framed for 
office display. Beginning in November, invitations were addressed to the 
active heads of old Pittsburgh firms and corporations, by letter and per- 
sonally by officers and trustees of the society, and the initial response 
gives promise of increasingly widespread representation of these impor- 
tant factors in the life of the community. Following are the concerns 
that have already enrolled: Commonwealth Trust Company of 'Pitts- 
burgh, Follansbee Steel Corporation, Heppenstall Company, Joseph 
Horne Company, James H. Matthews and Company, Inc., Mackintosh- 
Hemphill Company, Oliver Iron and Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh and 
Lake Erie Railroad Company, Union National Bank of Pittsburgh. 


The society’s lecture hall and related facilities continue to be made 
available at nominal cost for meetings of outside organizations and 
groups, whereby many a newcomer to the Historical Building is 
acquainted with some of its treasures. Meeting monthly were the Guild 
of Flower Arrangers of the Garden Club Federation (except in October) 
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and the Pittsburgh Glass Club, and on one occasion, the Catholic History 
Honor Student Society. 


THE GLASS COLLECTION 


On October 30, President McClintock, speaking for a committee 
consisting of Lowell Innes, chairman, Robert H. Carew, Mrs. Royal 
Daniel, Jr., Henry K. Siebeneck, and Mrs. Douglas Stewart, addressed 
the following appeal to all members of the society: 

It is the plan of The Historical Society to expand its present 
modest display of early Pittsburgh glass into a comprehensive and 
permanent collection. Pittsburgh, shortly after the turn of the 19th 
Century, became the glass center of the United States and it is ap- 
propriate that The Historical Society should preserve for posterity a 
notable collection of early blown, pressed and cut glass manufac- 
tured in this district. 

To aid in the realization of this program, we must rely upon the 
cooperation of the members and friends of the Society. To encom- 
pass the entire field of early Western Pennsylvania glass would re- 
quire more museum space than is available. It is the intention of 
the committee to include in the collection typical examples of vari- 
ous techniques to acquire specimens of high quality. 

A few exceptional and characteristic pieces of early Pittsburgh- 
type glass have recently been acquired through purchase by your 
committee from the proceeds of a legacy as a memorial to David L. 
Browne. In addition, other generous and outstanding friends have 
already contributed attractive pieces and have given money to buy 
needed specimens. Thus we are pleased to report that our collection 
is well under way. 

Meanwhile the Glass Committee has been active in arranging dis- 
plays, passing upon the acceptability of proffered gifts, and planning for 
a meeting in January to which owners of old glass requiring identification 
by experts would be specially invited; an additional display case has been 
purchi ised with money from the David L. Browne memorial fund; a nuny 
ber of significant pieces have been received, as noted among the dona- 
tions listed below; and Mr. Samuel J. Brendall has contributed two thou- 


sand dollars for the acquisition of glass as a memorial to his mother. 
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ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 
Affelder, Mrs. Louis J., Pittsburgh 


Excerpts from letters written to his mother in 1919 by the late 
Elmer Kenyon, one-time head of the drama department of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, while he was stationed in France as a 
member of the Int elligence Division of the United States Army. 
Allison, Rev. Milton M., Neffs, Ohio 
An elaborately drawn and copiously detailed chart of the “Mc 
Donald and Allison Family Tree, Showing Descent from the Thor 
oughgoods, Fowkes, Dents, Tarvins, Nobles, and Bradfords,” based on 
data compiled by Virginia Davis Shriver, drawn by James Edward 
Allison, and printed in 1950. 
3all, Mrs. Lillian L., Pittsburgh 
For the glass collection: a spoon holder Cor sugar bow1) with leaf 
pattern; an ez arly drinking glass. 
Barnhart, Mrs. Bryce, Pittsburgh 
The second sheet of a four- page German-language newspaper, the 
Republikaner, published at Northampten, Pennsylvania, on June 12 
1812. 
Crow, Curtis L., Tucson, Arizona 
Copies of items in old Youngstown, Ohio, newspapers relating to 
the exploits of the almost legendary Indian fighter, Captain Samuel 
Brady; an excerpt from the "Tecson Daily Citizen of June 4, 1951, 
containing an extended account of the murder by Apache Indians, in 
1886, of young Dr. Clinton H. Davis, a native of Butler County, 
Pennsylvania. 
Denny, Congressman Harmar, Pittsburgh 
rhrough his courtesy, brick and stone mementos salvaged from 
the original masonry of the White House in the course of its recent 
rehabilitation. 
Dill, Edwin G., Dormont 
A letter from a Philadelphia banker to the then governor of 
Pennsylvania, Andrew G. Curtin, May 4, 1864, urging him to sign a 
bill declaring Washington’s Birthday a public holiday; copies of proc 
lamations setting aside a day of mourning for Abraham Lincoln, in 
1865, by the governors of the territory of Dakota and the states of 
Ohio, Vermont, Illinois, and West Virginia. 
Elkin, Dr. Courtlandt W. W., Pittsburgh 
A copy of Edouard de Montule’s recently published Travels in 
America, 1816-1817, reviewed by the donor, ante, p. 209 (September, 
1951). 
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Evans, Mrs. D. H., Pittsburgh 
A leather-bound file, described on the cover as “All Sorts—A Gal- 
lery of Notables,” consisting of printed caricatures of prominent Pitts: 
burghers, done in 1904 by F. E. Johnston, each accompanied by two 
or three verses of facetious poetry, written, according to the donor, by 
Arthur G. Burgoyne. Among the better known men thus “memorial- 
ized” are John F. Dravo, Henry C. Frick, H. J. Heinz, B. F. Jones, Jr., 
William L. Mellon, Robert Pitcairn, Benjamin Thaw, and George 
Westinghouse. 
Flood, Dr. Henry C., Pittsburgh 
A small silk United States flag, with thirty-three stars and fringed 
borders. For many years it was in : the possession of the family of Ed- 
ward Houston, an early Pittsburgh merchant tailor, and tradition has 
it that the flag was displayed at a national political convention, pos- 
sibly the one that nominated Lincoln at Chicago in 1860. 
Gibson, Mrs. John, Jr., Pittsburgh 
For the glass collection: one of a pair of Bakewell glass bowls. 
Goodman, Louis M. and Margaret, Du Bois 
A copy of Willis Fletcher Johnson’s History of the Johnstown 
Flood (Edgewood Publishing Co., 1889). 
Hilliard, Mrs. W. H. R., Pittsburgh 
A copy of the Cleveland Herald for May 6, 1865, which is de- 
voted largely to accounts of the life, death, and funeral of the then 
recently ausacsinated Lincoln. 
Irish, Mrs. Franklin C., Pittsburgh 
An account book kept by her grandfather, John Harper, promi- 
nent Pittsburgh banker and civic leader, in which is recorded the pro- 
rata distribution of guns among Pittsburgh and Allegheny banks that 
had subscribed for their purchase in the arming of home guard units 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
A large colored reproduction of Edwin B. Couse’s painting en- 
titled “The Great ‘Welcome Week’ Steamboat Race on the Ohio and 
Monongahela Rivers at Pittsburgh, May 21, 1949, between the ‘Home- 
stead’ and the ‘Wm. Larimer Jones,’” entered, respectively, by the 
Carnegie-Illinois and the Jones & Laughlin steel corporations. 
King, Florence, New York City 
Through Alice B. Robinson, a handsomely printed brochure en- 
titled Pedigree of the Family of Thomas M. King and Blanche Finney 
(Married September 20th, 1871, at Swissvale, Pa.), including genealo- 
gies of the Finney, Emerson, Holmes, and King families. 
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Macartney, Dr. Clarence E., Pittsburgh 

A copy of the Princeton Seminary Bulletin, Winter, 1950-51, con- 
taining his article on “ ‘Buttonwood’ and a Great Abolitionist,” refer- 
ring to Arthur B. Bradford, a noteworthy but hitherto neglected re- 
former of Beaver County, Pennsylvania. 
McClintock, Charles A., Pittsburgh 

The following books and pamphlets: Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
city directories for 1815, 1850, 1852, 1864-65, 1868-69; sesquicenten 
nial anniversary booklet of the German Evangelical Protestant Smith 
field Church, 1782-1932; illustrated brochure, Pittsburgh in Ye Olden 
Time, published by Charles C. Benton in 1908 and distributed with 
the compliments of the Colonial Trust Company; Dahlinger’s Fort 
Pitt, 1922, a reprint from the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga 
zine; Guidebook to Historic Places in Western Pennsylvania, 1938; 
McHenry’s The Wilderness, 1848; Beidelman’s Story of the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans, 1898; Gass’s Journal of the Voyages and Travels... 
of Capt. Lewis and Capt. Clarke, 1807; McKnight’s Our Western 
Border, 1876; Ebens’ translation of Gottlieb Mittelberger’s Journey to 
Pennsylvania in the Year 1750, 1898; centennial publication of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, 1784-1884; Glisan’s Journal 
of Army Life, 1874; Walton’s Conrad Weiser and the Indian Polic) 
of Colonial Pennsylvania, 1900; Bucks’ Planting of Civilization in 
Western ag ni 1939; Kelsev’s 1922 edition of the Casenove 
Journal, 1794; Macartney’s Right Here in Pittsburgh, 1937; Kiski 
minetas Springs School’s Alumni Directory, 1950; excerpt of Mc 
Guire’s rendition of Silas Chesebrough’s “Journal of a Journey to the 
Westward” in 1817, in American Historical Review, October, 1931. 


McCune, Charles L., Pittsburgh 

From him as president of the Union National Bank of Pittsburgh 
a substantially bound and illustrated copy of a thirty-page brochure 
entitled 90 Years in the Life of a Bank: A History of the Union Na 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh from 1857 to 1947. 


McKnight, Mrs. T. H. B., Washington, D. C. 

For the glass collection: an exceptionally fine early compote of 
Bakewell manufacture. 
Phillips, Margaret E., Pittsburgh 

An alabaster clock and a mahogany gate-leg table dating back 
well over a hundred years, which came down through the family from 
John Bakewell, and which survived Pittsburgh’s Great Fire in 1845. 
The gate-leg table had been in the possession of members of the 
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Ormsby family, including Oliver Ormsby, the donor’s great-grandfa- 
ther, since 1787. 
Rea, Henry Oliver, Pittsburgh 
A large framed printed map embracing parts of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, and the Ohio country (apparently 
the upper half of a map covering a wider area), on which appears the 
inscription: “The Course of the Ohio or Alliganey River and its 
Branches are laid down from Surveys and rer made on the Spot 
by Mr. Gist and others in the Years 1751, 2, 3, & 4 (a table of dis- 
tances follows here). These Distances with the ‘Course of the Roads 
on the Map I carefully collected on the Spot and entered them in my 
Journal from whence they are now inserted.—J. Dalrymple, London, 
Jan. ye Ist, 1755.” 
Rose, Mrs. Alexander Dallas, Pittsburgh 
A copy of the Story of Old Allegheny City, compiled by workers 
of the writers’ program of the U. S. Works Projects Administration in 
Pennsylvania, and published by the Allegheny Centennial Committee 
in 1941; a set of photostatic copies of afidavits made in support of the 
authenticity, as the birthplace of the donor’s grandfather, Stephen 
Foster, of the cottage formerly located at 3414 Penn Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, which the late Henry Ford purchased and removed to Green- 
field Village, Michigan; a picture and a number of newspaper ac- 
counts of this, the so-called “White Cottage”; and a photograph of 
Foster's daughter, Mrs. Marion Foster Welch, the donor’s mother. 
Scully, C. Alison, Bryn Mawr 
A holograph letter to his father, Charles D. Scully, from Mark 
Twain. Although tantalizingly indefinite as to the exact time of writ- 
ing and some of the matters alluded to, the letter is of interest if only 
as a sample of the great humorist’s style: 
HARTFORD, McH. 20. 


Dear Sir: 

I mislaid your pleasant letter more than a month ago—or 
rather, a housemaid mislaid it for me; once afterward I found it, 
& started with it to my study, resolved to answer it immediately; 1 
carried it in my hand, to make sure—& when I got there my hand 
was empty. I retraced my Steps, & had a good hunt, but I could not 
find that letter. This moment I have found it in an ornamental 
box which I never have had my hands on before. It lies spread 
out before me, now, with an unabridged dictionary & seven brick- 
bats on it—but if you think it will stay there till I have answered 
it, you have more confidence in its square-dealing than J have. I 
never saw a letter that could be so little depended on to behave. 
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(If you will excuse me until I have nailed it to the table I shall be 
more easy in mind.) 

Now—I make freely and frankly every apology in the world 
for turning that article loose upon an unoffending people—& par- 
ticularly your reading-circle—& I really wish I could say I didn’t 
mean any harm by it—but I did. I wanted company in my suffer- 
ings. But that is all gone by now, & I apologize—I make a square, 
honest apology to the reading-circle—& at the same time I wish 
to thank those ladies & gentlemen for the honor they have done 
me in naming the Society for me. It was not the kind of compli- 
ment which that article of mine usually produced—just the re- 
verse. If I had taken all the tar & feathers that were offered me, 
I would be a rich man, now, & able to retire. 


Truly Yrs 
SAML L. CLEMENS 


Siebeneck, Henry K., Pittsburgh 
A large, shallow, upper-front glass, mahogany and maple panel 
veneer bookcase, made in Canada about 1830, which had come into 
the donor’s possession by gift and inheritance, and is currently valued 
at six hundred dollars; a copy of Margaret Deland’s Golden Yester- 
days, a book by Pittsburgh’s most celebrated literary personage; a 
brochure entitled A Short Account of the Family of Ormsby of Pitts- 
burgh, by Oliver Ormsby Page, 1892. 
Thorne, Mrs. Elizabeth, Etna 
For inclusion with her previously noted gift of items relating to 
the history of the Harmony Society, eight photographs, mostly of 
scenes at the present Harmony, Pennsylvania, where the Harmonists 
first settled. 
Vestal, Addison A., Pittsburgh 
On behalf of the estate of the late William Larimer Mellon, and 
at the request of Mrs. John F. Walton, Jr., a copy of the handsomely 
printed, informative, and most readable book entitled Judge Mellon's 
Sons, compiled by Mr. Mellon in collaboration with Boyden Sparkes, 
a nationally known writer, and privately printed in 1948. 
Waldron, Dr. Kenneth R., Avalon 
Eighteen filing boxes of the sermons of Courtlandt Whitehead, 
born in New York in 1842, and Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh from 1882 until his death in 1922. According to the donor 
there are nuggets of secular history in the collection that are yet to be 
“unearthed,” perhaps by a namesake of the bishop, Dr. Courtlandt W. 
W. Elkin, the secretary of this society. 
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Weir, Mrs. Mary Kline, Pittsburgh 
A parchment deed, or grant, issued by the land office of Pennsyl- 
vania on June 5, 1832, concerning a tract of land in Huntingdon 
| County, Pennsylvania, warranted in 1766 to John Baynton and Sam- 
| uel Wharton, Philadelphia merchants who figured prominently i in 
the early history of western Pennsylvania 





White, J. C. M., Pittsburgh 

Four scrapbooks made up by Mrs. White’s uncle, George S. 
Scully, during the years from 1874 to 1903, and consisting largely of 
programs and newspaper accounts of theatrical and musical entertain- 
ments staged for the most part in Pittsburgh, although performances 
in other large cities are also represented. Included among the local 
playhouses or concert halls concerned were what was known simply 
as the Opera House, and, in their times, Library Hall, the Bijou The- 
ater, the Grand Opera House, the Alvin Theater, the Duquesne The- 
ater, the New Grand Opera House, Duquesne Garden, Carnegie 
Music Hall, and among the visiting stars such names as Booth, Mod- 
jeska, Jefferson, Patti, Bernhardt, Irving, Terry, Salvini, Sothern, 
Marlowe, Russell, Nordica, Olcott, Fiske, Herbert, Melba, and Pad- 


erewski. 
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